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ABOUT thirty-one years ago King Chulalongkorn of Siam paid 
a visit to Europe. He came in his royal yacht, a very nice and 
tidy little ship of about two thousand tons. He arrived in 
England at the time of Queen Victoria’s second Jubilee, and his 
ship took part in a review and was much admired. In due course 
His Majesty went ashore, a dignified gentleman who smiled 
gravely as he raised his hat to the assembled multitude. We are 
told that the children in the crowd wept bitterly from disappoint- 
ment when they saw him, because their mothers had told them 
to expect to see a large blackamoor dressed in a cocked hat and 
feather apron, who would probably execute a war dance on the 
quay. This gives one an idea of the impression of Siam enter- 
tained by the populace in England at that time. 

It is also said that when the King returned from his tour in 
Europe, his people offered up thanksgivings to heaven for his 
safe return from the perilous adventuring of his beloved person 
amongst the cut-throat, the grabbing, the wicked and barbarous 
nations of the West. That gives one an idea more or less of 
what the Siamese thought of Europeans at that time. 

A good many years have passed since then, and the changes 
that the world has seen have brought our ideas and those of the 
Siamese closer together, so that the two people now understand 


each other rather better than they did. The Siamese, however, 
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know us better than we know the Siamese, partly for the reason 
that in Siam there are about eighteen hundred Europeans, a 
great many of whom are people in prominent official or business 
positions, whereas in the whole of Europe there are only about 
three hundred or so Siamese, and they mostly students. You 
will understand that the ways and manners of eighteen hundred 
foreign people occupying prominent positions amongst a popula- 
tion of ten millions attract a good deal of attention, whereas 
three hundred little foreign boys amongst the population of 
Europe pass practically unnoticed. 

I have been engrossed with the Siamese nation for a very long 
time, and I have become so imbued with its traditions and its 
ways and everything else to do with it that naturally I have come 
to look upon those things as being, perhaps, rather more important 
than they really are. In fact my sense of-proportion has become 
a little obscured. So that returning home now from the East, 
it comes almost as a shock to find how ignorant people in England 
are about Siam, and that outside the small group of officials and 
commercial people whose direct business it is to know, the average 
man, when he troubles to have any ideas at all about Siam, generally 
has them wrong. Several erudite and instructive books about 
Siam have been written and published in England of late. Some 
of them are very good (I wrote one myself not very long ago !), 
but the English public at large does not seem to want to read 
them. It prefers to get its knowledge from the flippant and 
at best superficial remarks and records of travellers, or from 
cinema films. And newspapers, pandering to the public taste, 
encourage the attitude, passing over, for instance, the Siamese 
budget that appeared a short time ago—a highly instructive 
document—or referring to it, if at all, in a brief paragraph hidden 
away amongst “ City Notes,’’ while inviting the public in large 
headlines to admire the wondrous joke of an Oriental potentate 
playing golf! I saw only the other day a paragraph about the 
King of Siam playing golf. The sort of thing one sees is this : 
“His Majesty drives a long ball and plays every day with his 
Ministers of State,” or: ‘‘ Last Tuesday the Prime Minister did 
the third hole in two, much to the annoyance of His Majesty; 
but as the Lord High Executioner was not present on this occasion, 
the Minister escaped with a reprimand.”’ That is the sort of 
stuff about Siam which we are supposed to find interesting ! 

Occasionally some returned traveller from Siam gives an 
address in London and shows us pictures about this interesting 
country, with the desire presumably of improving the general 
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knowledge. Only the other day I had the pleasure of listening 
to an excellent lecture in Whitehall on the rural inhabitants of 
Siam, accompanied by lantern slides and pictures on which the 
greatest care had evidently been lavished. I am glad to have 
this opportunity to add myself to the number of these enthusiasts, 
but it is not my business to arouse your wonder and admiration 
by recounting the curious customs of a foreign country, nor is it 
for me to amuse you with Gilbertian episodes about an Eastern 
people assuming Western ways. My object is to try to construct 
an outline of history dating from the first period of contact 
between European nations and Siam down to the present time; 
to show, if I can do so, the various developments that have taken 
place in consequence of that contact, and how the Siamese have 
managed, in spite of the dangers that have surrounded them, to 
extract wisdom from their troubles, to turn the machinations of 
their foreign tormentors to their own advantage, and “ from 
the nettle danger to pluck the flower safety ”’ ; so that now they 
.stand an absolutely free nation with no foreign complications, 
able to develop their own resources in their own way and for 
themselves. 

Siam is ruled by a despot, and has been from the remotest 
times. Now, we were most of us brought up under the impression 
that despotism and tyranny are to all intents and purposes the 
same thing, and that the worst lot that can befall a State is to 
suffer despotic government. It is not always so, however, for 
there are many examples in history of nations that have been 
prosperous and happy under despotic rule. There are indeed 
some who maintain that of all forms of government a benevolent 
despotism is the best, and there is much to be said for this 
view, only unfortunately it is not always possible to ensure the 
benevolence of the despot. 

for the last hundred years, Siam has had the good fortune to 
be ruled by a succession of despots who have added wisdom and 
much common-sense to a pronounced benevolence, and it is 
owing to this fact that the country has kept pace with the progress 
of the world, and has preserved its autonomy through the period 
that has seen the absorption by foreign Powers of all the nations 
surrounding it. 

The Siamese were never merchants nor were they ever very 
good sailors, so that they did not in ancient times have very much 
communication with foreign Powers at a distance. Their relations 
with their neighbours by land were nearly always those of enemies, 
so we may dismiss those relations with the remark that they were 
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uniformly bad. But with China the facts were rather different, 
because from very early times merchant sailors from the maritime 
provinces of China found their way to the Siamese shores, and 
established trade relations which indeed have continued unin- 
terrupted down to the present day. There are in existence 
Chinese instructions to mariners sailing to the coast of Siam that 
are about four thousand years old. 

The Chinese influence in the country has been very great. 
The Chinese in the old days, when they had very slow means of 
communication, took no women with them when they went 
abroad, but generally married the women of the countries they 
visited and settled in, with the result that, in Siam, there is a 
very large admixture of Chinese blood—in fact, practically all 
of the best known families there have Chinese amongst their 
ancestors. As an instance, it may be said that the soldier who 
recovered Siam from the Burmese after their conquest of the 
country in 1765 was of mixed Chinese and Siamese blood. 

The Chinese are very able business men, but make extremely 
bad government officials. In Siam they never had much to do 
with the Government, but in their business relations they gradually 
in the course of centuries acquired a very strong hold on the 
country. At a comparatively recent date the influence they had 
acquired and the trade monopolies they held constituted a 
stranglehold on the nation which seemed really likely to destroy 
it. But fortunately their influence was met and counteracted 
in time by Western and European contact with the country, 
and now, though they are still a very great power in the land, 
they are no longer a danger. They are the industrial people of 
the country ; and a very large proportion of the products exported 
from Siam goes to China through Chinese hands. They are 
also the carpenters, the shoemakers, the tailors, and so on. The 
Siamese are averse to manual labour other than purely agricultural 
work, and the only labour that the Chinese do not do in Siam is 
the cultivation of the rice-fields, which is left entirely to the 
Siamese. On the whole, they are a power for good in the country 
—one does not quite know how Siam would get on industrially 
without them—and if they could only be prevented from sending 
most of the profits of their labours to China they would be a 
blessing to the country. Unfortunately, however, most of the 
money they make is sent out of the country, which makes them 
actually a serious drain on its resources. 

Such manifestations of secret societies and of communism 
as occur occasionally among the Chinese are stamped out with 
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energy and decision by the Siamese Government in a manner 
which might serve as an example to other countries. 


The first European intercourse with Siam dates from about 
1511, when the Portuguese took Malacca. The Portuguese 
recognised that Malacca was in some degree a dependency of 
Siam, and therefore they sent an envoy to Siam to obtain recogni- 
tion of their presence there. At the same time they established 
trade relations with Siam, and formed a settlement on the other 
side of the Malay Peninsula at Pattani, a Siamese province half- 
way between Singapore and Bangkok. There they had things 
their own way for some time; but from about 1604 on, the Dutch 
and the English East India Companies established themselves 
there, and a considerable amount of trouble arose from rivalry 
between the three parties. Later they all extended their opera- 
tions to Ayuthia, the then capital of Siam, opening trading 
stations and settling there; and it soon became the chief object 
- of each one of them to curry favour with the King and his Ministers, 
without whose consent no trade was possible, and also incidentally 
to malign the others. For a period of about eighty years this 
trade rivalry continued to be very acute, but came to a sudden end 
in 1688, when the disputants were swept away by a revolution 
which destroyed practically all foreign trade for the time being. 
This revolutior’ and the years which preceded it are very interest- 
ing to students of Asiatic affairs and of the devious ways of our 
early filibustering ancestors in the East. 

The period in question has been described by a great many 
people, notably by Mr. W. A. R. Wood, who has recently com- 
piled a very excellent Siamese history which is strongly recom- 
mended to those who may wish to study the matter. The 
period comprises, among other interesting matters, the establish- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Mission in Siam, a Mission which 
functions to this day; the making of a treaty with Holland which 
was the first Siamese treaty with any European nation, and which, 
though it did not do very much good to anybody, is a landmark 
in the progress of relations between East and West. The period 
also includes the whole career of the celebrated Constantine 
Faulkon, a merchant adventurer to the Far East, who was, I 
believe, a Greek by birth although English by education. He 
found favour with the King, and rose to be the first Minister in 
Siam, in charge of the King’s privy purse, of all foreign trade and, 
in fact, of most of the business of the Government of the country. 
This man, for a reason which has never been quite clearly explained, 
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lent himself to a scheme which was concocted by the Roman 
Catholic missionaries for converting the King with the whole 
of his country to Roman Catholicism, and at the same time 
securing their subjugation by the French. It was the arrival 
in Siam of a number of French troops in connection with this 
scheme which brought about the revolution to which I have just 
referred. In the revolution Faulkon, the King whom he had 
misguided, and the whole of the King’s party were exterminated. 

The new Sovereign who was then elected by the people took 
strong action against the foreign merchants and missionaries, 
most Europeans were driven out of the country, so that 
trade with Europe practically ceased for the time being. In 
fact, it may be said that all through the eighteenth century 
there was no foreign commerce at all other than Chinese. I 
believe that after a while the Dutch tried to reopen a little trade, 
and from time to time subjects of various countries petitioned 
for trading privileges, which, however, were not granted. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century contact with the 
West was renewed. But the contact was of a somewhat different 
nature, for now we have the European Powers appearing in the 
Far East as masters, and supporting the mercantile adventures of 
their nationals with their prestige and diplomacy. The first 
dealings in the nineteenth century between Siam and Europe 
were caused by the situation at Penang, which had become an 
English settlement. About 1780 the island of Penang was ceded 
by the Sultan of Kedah to the British East India Company. The 
Sultan owned Penang, but was himself a vassal of Siam. The 
Siamese Government knew nothing about the cession until it 
had been a fait accompli for some years, and when it finally came 
to their notice complications ensued. These complications led 
to the sending of a British envoy to Bangkok to arrange matters 
and, if possible, to make a treaty. Mr. Crawford, who was then 
the political agent of the Governor-General of the East India 
Company, went to Bangkok in 1822. His mission was a failure. 
He was contemptuously received by the King, and he conceived 
an exceedingly bad opinion of the country and the people. He 
retired having accomplished nothing. 

However, in 1827, just at the close of the first Burmese War, 
a Captain Burney was sent as a second envoy. He met with 
much greater success and, in fact, executed the first treaty we 
ever had with Siam. But even so when it came to the question 
of appointing a consul, the King said he did not want any foreign 
consuls in his country, but that anybody who wished to come to 
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trade in Siam must accept the laws and conditions he might 
find there. The United States Government a few years later 
concluded a similar treaty, but, as a matter of fact, neither of 
them bore much commercial fruit, chiefly because the Chinese, 
whose commerce was bound to be hit by any serious growth of 
European trade, exerted themselves to the utmost to defeat 
their objects, and, having a strong financial hold on the prominent 
people of the country, they succeeded. The King of Siam at that 
time, Phra Nang Klao, was haughty and ignorant, and he refused 
to protect the European merchants against the intrigues of the 
Chinese when they demanded their treaty rights. When the 
Europeans petitioned their own governments for protection, as 
they did, and the governments lodged remonstrances with the 
King, the King either treated them with silent contempt or 
returned evasive answers. In fact the situation in Siam about 
that time was bad, and she seemed to be drifting on to the rocks 
which had wrecked or were shortly to wreck all her neighbours. 


.By failing to recognise and conform to the signs of the times in 


the coming of European power and rule into the Far East she 
risked the loss of her autonomy. 

But at that moment King Phra Nang Klao died, and the 
Prince Mongkut, the grandfather of the present King, came to 
the throne. King Mongkut had lived in a monastery for many 
years as a monk. In fact he had taken refuge there when his 
half-brother Phra Nang Klao became King to escape the possi- 
bility of assassination. From his retirement in the monastery 
he had watched events, and he plainly saw that the country was 
running itself into grave difficulties over the question of its 
foreign relations. He was an able man and of unusual character 
for the time and place he lived in. He not only studied European 
languages, English principally, but also European science, of 
which few Siamese knew anything at all at that time. He also 
had many foreign friends, more especially amongst the American 
and the Roman Catholic missionaries, and he was much impressed 
by the greatness of England. He was received by his people with 
joy as their King. Hence when Sir John Bowring, an Envoy sent 
to Siam by the British Government, arrived in the country two 
or three years afterwards (in 1856), he found a Sovereign ready 
to receive him with kindness and almost with gratitude, and only 
too delighted to enter into closer political relations with the 
British nation. 

Sir John Bowring was undoubtedly helped in his mission 
by the fact that the second Burmese War was just completed. 
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All that part of the world was impressed by the way in 
which England was marching forward towards the absorption of 
the whole of Burma. For Burma had always appeared to Siam 
and Further India generally to be an exceedingly formidable 
nation, and the fact that it could be so easily overthrown by the 
British argued that the latter must be a very strong people, and 
that it would be good to stand well with them. 

Furthermore, Siamese statesmen had begun to be intimi- - 
dated by the Chinese position in the country, so much so that 
even those who had been most heavily bribed to support the 
existing state of affairs felt that the time had come when the 
Celestial rapacity must be curbed. But as no oriental statesman 
would care to appear personally in a matter of that kind, especially 
if he had been bribed not to do so, they hailed the Envoy as a 
deus ex machina who would do the whole thing for them. When, 
therefore, Sir John Bowring proposed a new treaty they were all 
“solid”’ for it. In fact, the Prime Minister, who was supposed 
to be as pro-Chinese as anybody, told Sir John Bowring in private 
that he would be regarded as a public saviour if he could bring 
off his treaty. He implored Sir John to fight to the uttermost, 
no matter what might be said to try to thwart him—he being in 
public one of the thwarters himself. 

The treaty was a success. Certainly it was a far-reaching 
document. Not only did it introduce the consular system into 
the country, but it established extraterritorial jurisdiction. I 
think that nobody realised at the time what the effect of the 
treaty would be in the future. It was considered both by the 
King of Siam and Sir John Bowring as being an excellent way 
out of the difficulties which had arisen; that by its means the 
misdoings of the Chinese would be checked, freedom would be 
secured for British subjects, and the arising of foreign complica- 
tions made less likely. 

Not only did the treaty establish consular judicial rights, that 
is, give into the hands of the British consul judicial authority 
over the subjects of his nation, but it also fixed categorically 
the duties and the revenues which should be paid by British 
subjects in Siam from that time forward, and apparently for 
ever more, as no time-limit was given to the treaty. These 
duties and revenues were fixed in accordance with the information 
available at the time from the Government of the country as to 
the rates then obtaining. Upon the signature of the treaty 
public rejoicings took place in the streets, and all the ships in 
the river fired salutes. The King shook hands with Sir John 
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Bowring and they congratulated themselves on having brought 
off a measure of much importance to the future of the country. _ 

It certainly was important, but its results were not quite 
those they expected. 

One result was that the other Powers had also, naturally, to 
have similar treaties—for what was given to one could not be 
withheld from others. Therefore, in a few years practically all 
the Powers of Europe, as well as the United States of America, 
had treaties with Siam on exactly similar lines as the British. 

Extraterritoriality, which is a device for securing safety for 
the life and property of the subjects of a well-organised State, 
living in a less well-organised State, is doubtless a very excellent 
device, so long as it is honestly administered and so long as there 
are not too many foreign subjects in the country. 

At the beginning there were not too many foreign subjects 
in Siam, and as far as we know the consular authority was properly 
exercised. But unfortunately these conditions did not continue. 


‘With the new trade facilities a host of Malays, Javanese, Cam- 


bodians, Annamese, Burmese and British Indians flocked to 
the country and claimed and received extraterritorial privileges, 
while, in addition, many other Orientals managed to obtain 
foreign protection to which they had no right. Also the consuls 
of certain of the Powers were unable to resist the temptations 
offered by an improper exercise of their functions. From these 
unforeseen factors complications arose that in time rendered the 
treaties more of a curse than a blessing to the country. The 
Siamese administrative officials had no knowledge of Western 
methods or customs, and had only the vaguest ideas as to what 
consular and extraterritorial rights really were, and as they 
always got into trouble when they exceeded their powers or 
proceeded against foreign subjects in the wrong way, they took 
to leaving them entirely alone, except in extreme cases or when 
their dignity was treated with unusual contempt. In the latter 
case they lost their temper, and then, of course, put themselves 
in the wrong and, as likely as not, gave cause for diplomatic 
intervention. 

Gradually there came to be read into extraterritoriality a 
good deal that really ought not to have been there. By adopting 
bullying tactics certain consuls were enabled to stretch their 
powers considerably and to receive recognition of practices to 
which they had no right. And as the Siamese grew in wisdom 
the situation was made all the more difficult by their discovery 
that they had given away more than they need have done. 
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The fiscal restrictions also caused trouble. The treaties 
brought increased commerce, and that increased commerce 
brought increased wealth, but the wealth did not accrue to the 
Royal Treasury in fair proportion because the revenues and the 
duties were all fixed by treaty. While many sources of revenue 
became antiquated and unsuitable to modern fiscal ideas, they 
could not be abandoned so long as it was by treaty forbidden to 
tax any of the new and approved sources that appeared with 
prosperous times. Thus the Government found itself unable to 
rearrange its revenues to meet the growing demand for improved 
administration; which was the more annoying as the proportion 
of the permitted revenues to the value of the products on which 
they were levied tended constantly to decrease. 

Although certain consuls were venal in the administration 
of their duties, the British consuls, as was to be expected, always 
regarded themselves and their duties very.seriously, and carried 
them out with the utmost punctiliousness, honesty and rightness 
of purpose. But as the irritation caused by the treaty situation 
increased, the Siamese constantly tried to evade their obligations 
with the British as well as with others, so that questions and 
difficulties arose even with England. With some of the other 
Powers the position became one of constant bickering and 
quarrelling and unrest and general unhappiness. 

The evils of the situation, though apparent, were by no means 
fully developed when King Mongkut died and was succeeded by 
his eldest son. King Chulalongkorn succeeded as a minor and 
took up the reins of government when he was about twenty. 
He had been very well brought up, and had serious ideas of the — 
duties of a king. His father had paid great attention to his 
education. He had given him an English governess when a 
child, and although his education was not very deep it was sound 
as far asit went. He early perceived that the foreign treaties were 
likely to be the cause of much trouble for his country, and that 
he must do all he could to deliver his people from the incubus his 
father had unwillingly placed upon them. I think he made it 
the principal object of his life to get rid of extraterritoriality. 
He had, when young, a strong belief in the greatness of England. 
He could speak English fairly well. His foreign friends were most 
of them English, and he looked to England for help in improving 
the situation of his country. He thought he could trust to 
English fair dealing, whereas he felt he could not trust some of 
the other peoples with whom he had to do. He engaged a certain 
number of Europeans to help him in his efforts at reform. Some 
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were good men, and several of them stayed a long time in the 
country and did good work. But a good many of them turned 
out failures. The oriental does not quite know how to judge 
European character, and the King was inclined at first to think 
that anybody with a white face was a sort of superior being and 
able to do anything. With this assistance the King undertook, 
against all sorts of difficulties, raised chiefly by his own aristocracy, 
to attempt the reform of his country, realising that to show 
foreign nations that their subjects could live in Siam in safety 
for their lives and property was a better way to get rid of extra- 
territoriality than argument, evasion and obstruction. 

One of King Chulalongkorn’s early ambitions was to open 
up the interior of his country. He had a railway survey made 
from Bangkok to the northern boundary by English engineers in 
1875. This project came to nothing, but in 1892 construction 
was begun of a line to the eastern provinces. The undertaking 
caused annoyance to the French, who had by then become very 
powerful on the east side of Siam. The French colony in Further 
India had been growing for a long time, and the French colonial 
party, which had become very strong, was actuated by a desire 
to emulate the British Empire by absorbing the whole of Further 
India. In pursuance of their desires, they had entered into 
intrigues in Burma and in Siam, and had advanced their frontier 
by every means possible through all the debatable lands lying 
round their borders. In Burma they had been headed off by the 
English. When they saw the railway plans of Siam and the 
efforts of the King to improve and strengthen the position of his 
people, they began to fear that their ambitions in that quarter 
would also be defeated. They therefore started a series of 
aggressions against Siam. _ They took every possible opportunity 
of causing trouble with the Siamese, and one of their principal 
weapons was the misuse of their extraterritorial rights, which 
they interpreted in the most astounding way. They took 
advantage of and stretched and abused their rights to an extent 
that one can hardly believe that any reasonable government 
could have sanctioned, and indeed it appears that the home 
people did protest faintly, but the colonial expansion party in 
French Indo-China was determined to force a quarrel in Siam. 

In 1892 the Siamese King sent his brother the Prince Damrong 
to Europe. This Prince, now well up in years, has been the 
right hand of three kings, and he is, in my opinion, the most 
able and efficient statesman that the country has ever had. He 
was sent to Europe ostensibly to study educational methods, but 
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also to sound the Powers for assistance in the French trouble. In 
the course of his mission he engaged the services of a Belgian gentle- 
man, of wide European reputation as a statesman, to go to Siam 
and act as general adviser to the King in all matters, and especially 
in foreign affairs. The General Adviser had only just arrived 
when the French aggression came to an open rupture. The 
French had put forward territorial and other claims which the 
Siamese Government considered were entirely and absolutely 
illogical and wrong and quite untenable. They suggested an 
arbitration to settle the matter, but the French would not have 
arbitration. Then they said, ‘‘ Very well, we will construct a 
‘ buffer State,’ so to speak, between the two countries, into which 
nobody shall go with armed forces, and in the meantime we will 
discuss the matter and try to get a proper frontier delimited.” 
This arrangement was made, but it led to much worse trouble, 
because neither side respected the convention and finally armed 
collisions took place, when a Frenchman was killed and another 
was taken prisoner. The French said that their man was mur- 
dered. The Siamese said that he was marauding in Siamese 
territory, and that he brought his death upon himself by firing 
first upon the Siamese civil police. The French sent three 
gunboats to Siam, forced an entry into the river and delivered 
an ultimatum at Bangkok. 

The Belgian adviser said that England should be appealed to. 
England was appealed to. Lord Rosebery, who was then at the 
head of affairs, replied that the quarrel was one between Siam 
and France, had nothing whatever to do with England, and that 
the Siamese must settle it as best they could. The Adviser told 





the King, ‘“‘ My advice to you is not to accept the ultimatum, © | 


because whatever the British Prime Minister may say, if it comes 
to real business the British are bound to come in. They cannot 
possibly see the French take Siam.’’ However, the Siamese very 
rightly did not take the risk, and they surrendered to the ulti- 
matum, which contained many severe penalties. They were 
heavily fined in money and in territory, and a treaty containing 
most onerous conditions was forced upon them. In fact, the 
whole episode was an intense humiliation for Siam. But the 
country was saved. There is little doubt that the French were 
out after Siam at that time, and that had the Siamese not given 
way they would have lost their autonomy. 

The French colonial party was much disappointed with the 
result, as they had hoped the Siamese would fight. When they 
found that they would not, they started a campaign of further 
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aggression. They tried in every possible way to annoy the 
Siamese and to drive them into taking some step which would 
justify them in going forward again. The Siamese, as a matter 
of fact, became terrified, and their best statesmen were continually 
occupied with the situation, which became quite intolerable. 

Fortunately, in 1896 the British, who saw how the trouble 
was bound to end if not checked, entered into an arrangement 
with the French, known as the Anglo-French Agreement of 
1896, under which each Power reserved to itself a ‘‘ sphere of 
influence’ in the Siamese provinces touching their respective 
frontiers, and guaranteed the autonomy of the central part of the 
country. That saved the situation in Siam for the time being. 

King Chulalongkorn then returned to his internal reforms. 
He engaged many more Europeans, and most of the Departments 
of the Government were reorganised on European lines. The 
railway was pushed on at once and a contract to construct the 
first section of the line was given to a British contractor. But 
by a most unfortunate arrangement a German was appointed 
Director of a newly-formed Railway Department, with authority 
to supervise the work of the British contractor. This German 
was a representative of Krupps, who had competed unsuccessfully 
for the contract, and it was with a mistaken idea of placating 
Germany that the Siamese appointed him to be the head of the 
new Department. The result was that the Director devoted 
himself to making trouble for the British contractor and cancelled 
the contract when, after a little more than a year, the contractor 
failed to carry out some minor part of the contract to the Depart- 
ment’s satisfaction. The British contractor was dismissed and 
the German Director took over the construction of the railway, 
and afterwards maintained the railways of the country for a long 
time with a department of Germans. 

The administration of the interior provinces was reconstructed 
by Prince Damrong on the basis of what he had seen of the 
internal administration of Burma. The Ministry of Finance 
was also remodelled and a Financial Adviser was engaged, on the 
recommendation of Lord Cromer, who has been succeeded by 
other British Financial Advisers down to the present holder of 
that important office. 

In 1897 the King paid his visit above mentioned to Europe. 
He went to show himself to the world and to try to convince the 
Courts of Europe that Siam was not a nation of savages, but 
had a civilisation and ideals which were worthy of serious con- 
sideration : and in this object he to a great extent succeeded. 
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About this time the number of European officials in the 
Siamese service had become very large, comprising British, 
Danes, Germans, Italians and Belgians, but no French; which 
annoyed the last-named very much. But the relations of Siam 
with the French began to improve as a result of the Anglo- 
French Agreements, and the first thing that the French did when 
conditions had assumed a more friendly appearance was to 
suggest that Frenchmen should be employed in Government 
Departments in Siam, the Ministry of Justice being the Depart- 
ment of their choice. 

Naturally, the extraterritorial question depended very largely 
on the administration of justice, and if, as the French began to 
‘realise, the Powers would sooner or later have to allow their. 
subjects to be under Siamese control, they naturally wished to 
have the laws of Siam as nearly like their own as possible. Now 
there happened to be at that time a British Judicial Adviser 
already in Siam, but that did not deter the French from suggesting 
the appointment of a man of their own. In fact, they stated that 
they thought that, to cement the new friendly relations, the 
Siamese should appoint a French Adviser to perform the same 
duties and receive the same pay as the Englishman they already 
had. As anybody could see, it would be quite impossible for 
two men of exactly equal standing to carry out the duties of 
advising on judicial and legal reforms, one of them being a British 
lawyer and the other a French lawyer. As exponents of funda- 
mentally differing procedure, the advice they would give would 
probably drive the Minister of Justice mad in a week. However, 
the Siamese, anxious to please, accepted the situation and the 
man was actually appointed! Fortunately at that time there 
was a very able General Adviser to the Siamese Government—an 
American—and he found a way out of the absurd difficulty thus 
created by appointing the French officer to organise a Commission 
to codify the laws of Siam, leaving the Englishman in charge of 
Court and legislative reforms. 

In 1904 the French agreed that when the work of the French 
Code Commission should be completed, they would no longer 
have any reason to withhold judicial authority over their subjects 
from the Siamese. This appeared a great concession to the | 
Siamese, but the Code Commission sat for over twenty years 
before its work was considered far enough advanced for the 
promise to be fulfilled. 

About 1gor difficulties between the Siamese and the British 
authorities arose in regard to the Malay Peninsula. There was a 
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gentleman called Abdul Kadir, who was Rajah of a petty Malay 
State under Siam. When Siam began to administer her terri- 
tories in the south, which were mostly inhabited by Malays, 
Abdul Kadir decided that he did not wish to remain under Siamese 
suzerainty, and endeavoured to obtain support in Singapore 
against the Siamese efforts to bring him into the administrative 
corral. He received very bad advice from Singapore, in conse- 
quence of which he more or less defied the Siamese Government. 
The result was that the Siamese Government sent a Commissioner 
to his State supported by a small force, and carried him off a 
prisoner to the interior of Siam. This, for some reason or other, 
raised a tremendous outcry in Singapore and the British part of 
the Peninsula. The question was raised as to whether Siam 
really had any sovereign rights in her southern provinces, and 
all sorts of arguments were brought forward to prove that she 
had none. But it was certainly the case that in 1862, and at other 
times also, the British Foreign Office had fully recognised the 
Siamese rights over these States, and by this Siam justified her 
actions. A settlement was arrived at in 1903 (which lasted until 
1909) by which Siamese suzerainty was recognised and the 
administration of the territories in question undertaken by 
European officers appointed by the Siamese Government, the 
appointments being approved by the British Government. 

Between 1897 and 1904 a number of young Siamese princes, 
sons of the King, came back from Europe, where they had been 
educated. Many of them had had a military education, some 
in Germany, some in England, and some in Denmark, and these 
undertook, granted the King’s permission, to effect a military 
reorganisation, the Siamese army up to that time having been 
practically non-existent. The King was pleased to allow their 
request ; moreover, His Majesty specified a certain sum of money 
which should be appointed from the revenues for the purpose. 
A military law, based on European conscription laws, was brought 
into force, and an army was created that in time became a reason- 
ably good force, well disciplined and equipped. It is now a 
formidable institution. They have about thirty thousand men 
under arms, with about a hundred thousand men in the Reserve ; 
also a very efficient Air Force. The whole has been brought into 
existence practically without the assistance of any Europeans, 
and is a great credit to its founders. 

In 1907, after long discussion and negotiation, the French 
made a treaty with Siam by which they relaxed slightly their 
judicial extraterritorial rights. This was a step towards freedom 
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for the Siamese, but it was accompanied by a considerable cession 
of territory exacted as a quid pro quo. If Siam had been a strong 
Power she could have denounced her extraterritorial treaties at 
this stage of her development as Japan had done, but being weak 
she had not only to earn her freedom by good behaviour but to 
buy it also. 

In 1908 the French Code Commission produced a Siamese 
Penal Code which, being well received, constituted another step 
towards freedom. 

By now the Siamese people had begun to exhibit the results 
of the social and political reforms of the reign. The schools 
which had been established by King Chulalongkorn did their 
work well. This reform had been entirely under the guidance ~ 
of Englishmen, the system having been founded originally by 
the late Sir Robert Morant. Siamese youth showed considerable 
ability in adapting itself to new conditions and began to have 
confidence in itself. Up to that time they had been inclined to 
sit on the fence and contentedly watch Europeans running their 
country, but now they began to undertake the work of administra- 
tion themselves. 

In 1909 the British followed the French with a new treaty 
and went one step further in the matter of relaxation of certain 
extraterritorial judicial rights, their fiscal rights remaining 
untouched—and, like the French, they also demanded the cession 
of territory in exchange for the benefits conferred. Their demand 
was acceded to, and another step was gained on the way towards 
emancipation. At the same time the Siamese Government 
accepted a loan from the British Government wherewith to 
construct a railway to connect Bangkok with British territory ~ 
to the south. One of the conditions under which this loan was 
made by England was that no Germans should have anything 
to do with the construction of the line. 

In 1910 King Chulalongkorn died. His death was a terrible 
blow to his people and the outburst of grief it occasioned was most 
remarkable. He had been on the throne for over forty years and, 
the Siamese being a short-lived people, few of his subjects could 
remember distinctly any rule but his. He devoted his life 
solely to the interests of his country, and his people realised that 
but for this devotion their continuance as an independent nation 
would have been a very doubtful matter. Though two kings 
have occupied the throne since he died, he is still always referred 
to as “ The Great Lord,” and he is probably the best example 
anywhere in history of a benevolent despot. 
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The Crown Prince Vachiravudth succeeded to the throne, 
and his coronation was graced by the presence of many foreign 
princes and representatives of the Powers. He had been educated 
in England and, having been a long time in the country, had 
acquired strong English tastes. A fluent speaker and writer in 
both English and Siamese, in many ways he was a most remarkable 
man, but, unfortunately, he was jealous of the statesmen who 
had worked under his father, and allowed the State to be governed 
too much by people who had been his favourites when he was 
Crown Prince, and who were really not qualified to govern at all. 
He was chiefly concerned with the social conditions of his people 
and with foreign policy, and in these directions he introduced 
many reforms. He carried on the negotiations for the abolition 
of extraterritoriality with determination and persistence, and 
achieved therein a complete triumph before the end of his reign. 
He had great ideas of developing the physique of his countrymen 
by exercise and athletics. Those who can remember the physical 
appearance of the average upper-class Siamese in the time of King 
Chulalongkorn will notice an enormous difference now—a differ- 
ence that is largely due to the efforts of King Vachiravudth. 
Early in his reign he formed the whole body of his civil officials 
into battalions of gentlemen scouts. Besides the intensive 
drilling and manceuvring to which these were subjected, he 
introduced inter-battalion and inter-departmental matches of 
football, tennis and other games, and had clubs formed all over 
the country where his men were ordered to assemble for social 
intercourse. The rising generation took to these innovations 
with delight ; compulsion disappeared as enthusiasm grew, and in 
a few years a social revolution had been effected. Another 
social reform was the introduction of family names. Those 
who have a surname have perhaps never considered how much of 
the social edifice depends thereon. King Vachiravudth, who 
had none, saw it and decided to supply the want in Siam, for 
the Siamese up to then had nothing at all in the way of surnames. 
This reform has had much beneficial effect. Again, he raised 
the status of women. Women of the upper class had been kept 
very much in the background in Siam, although according to 
Buddhist tenets they are practically as free as men. By the 
King’s order women appeared at his coronation ceremony as 
they had never done before, and from then on their participation 
in social life has constantly increased. 

In 1913 a treaty was signed with Denmark very much on the 


lines of the French and British treaties of 1907 and 7909, and 
No. 5.—VOL. VII. 
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in 1913, also, the momentous decision was taken to embark upon 
scientific irrigation. 

The King, who always had in his mind the welfare of his 
people, realised that nothing could make for their progress more 
surely than to increase the volume of their principal crop, which 
is rice. Rice is the mainstay of Siam. The people eat it and 
all domestic animals eat it ; nearly all the revenues of the country 
come from it directly or indirectly, and the rice harvest is by far 
the most important interest of the country. Therefore the 
undertaking of irrigation on scientific lines was a very important 
matter for Siam. After long deliberation in this matter the 
British Government was taken into confidence and consulted, 
with the result that the first British authority in irrigation at - 
the moment, Sir Thomas Ward, was lent by England to Siam to 
advise and to prepare projects. The results of Sir Thomas’ 
valuable labour were delayed by the Great War, but are now 
taking shape. Between two and three million sterling have been 
spent on works of a quality superior to anything of the kind in 
the Far East, while further projects are in course of execution. 

In 1914 came the Great War. Up to 1917 Siam remained 
neutral, but in July of that year the King declared war upon 
Germany. There is no doubt that the feelings of the Siamese 
were pro-German when the war began, chiefly owing doubtless 
to the fact that they had by no means forgotten that both France 
and England had shown small sympathy for Siamese aspirations 
towards political freedom, but had bled her severely at every step 
she had taken. But the King took a sane view of the position 
and patiently and quietly taught the people and brought them 
to see that their interests lay more with the Allies than with the 
Germans. Without doubt this was the wisest thing that King 
Vachiravudth did for Siam, for the situation of that State at the 
end of the War was one which, I think, no Siamese statesman 
could have dreamed would be achieved during his time. She 
found herself a victor, standing side by side with the nations 
which had won the War, surrounded by well-wishers and firmly 
protected by the accepted principle of the self-determination of 
small nations. She had sent a contingent of about fifteen hundred 
men to Europe, who acquitted themselves well in the eyes of the 
world, and the national demonstration which took place when 
those men came back marked the birth of a new era for Siam. 

Following the War there came a further growth of national 
character and of confidence. Men not only feared responsibility 
no longer and were prepared to take over jobs from Europeans 
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and assume administrative functions where necessary, but 
they wanted to turn out all the Europeans at once and run 
everything themselves. In fact, they began to do so, the most 
notable example being the railways, which are now entirely 
under Siamese management and most efficiently worked. 

In 1920 the United States entered into a treaty with Siam 
abolishing all extraterritoriality, both judicial and fiscal, and 
asking for no territory or any other price in return, and as of 
course Germany had no treaty with Siam by this time, nor 
Austria, nor Russia, the time seemed ripe for a final push for 
freedom. 

The King then started a strong campaign of negotiation to 
rid his country of the remains of the incubus that had weighed 
upon it for seventy years. 

Dr. Francis Sayre, President Wilson’s son-in-law, followed a 
long line of American lawyers as Adviser in Foreign Affairs to 
Siam about 1923. In 1924 he was authorised by the King to 


‘tour Europe and see what he could do by personal persuasion 


to induce the Powers, who still showed reluctance, to agree to 
abolish their last remaining extraterritorial rights. His tour was 
entirely successful. He started with France, and despite some 
months of delay caused by an obstruction raised by French citizens 
in Siam, persuaded that Government to follow in the footsteps of 
the United States. Great Britain also. finally accepted the situa- 
tion, and by degrees all the other European nations agreed to 
renounce their rights. The last agreement was signed in July 
1926, and Siam is now absolutely free from extraterritoriality, 
both judicial and fiscal. 

Unfortunately, while pursuing his social and political objects, 
King Vachiravudth had to some extent neglected the finances 
and the internal administration of the State, and when he died 
in the autumn of 1925, just before the final realisation of his 
political hopes, he left these departments in something of a 
muddle. Of finance he had no knowledge, and he allowed himself 
to be led by favourites who also had none, contrary to the advice 
of his constituted officials, the results being much extravagance 
and waste. He was succeeded by his brother, Prince Phrajatipok, 
who is of quite a different turn of mind, and who is if anything close 
in his views as to both public and private expenditure. The new 
King with much wisdom appointed three of his uncles and two 
of his half-brothers as a Supreme Council as soon as he came to 
the throne. These elder statesmen, strong in the traditions of 
King Chulalongkorn, now practically run the country, whereby 

Z2 
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the Sovereign is greatly assisted and is relieved from many affairs 
of the State. The King speaks English with great fluency, having 
been educated at Eton and, though he has poor health, will 
undoubtedly make a very good king. He has a very grave sense 
of his responsibility to his country and can be counted on by his 
people to do his duty honestly and bravely. 

The Siamese are exceedingly teachable people. They can 
learn anything and will do anything if they are properly led. 
But their sense of responsibility is not strong, and though they 
are gaining every day in experience, they are still apt to fall short 
when called upon to act on their own individual initiative. They 
make brilliant scholars and good sportsmen, and are in every way 
quite capable of holding their own in ordinary daily contact . 
with Europeans. 

In the days before their emancipation the Siamese ladies wore 
an ungainly costume consisting of an enveloping cloth with the 
ends drawn up between their legs and stiffened so that they walked 
without grace. Their hair was short and their teeth made black 
and their manners were gauche. All this is now changed. The 
girls of the upper class, many of whom are educated abroad, wear 
a costume that is almost European: they play tennis and golf 
well, dance, go where they please and enjoy life as their sisters 
do in other lands. The old habit of chewing betel, by which the 
teeth were made black and the mouth unshapely, is entirely done 
away with as far as these young people are concerned. Teeth 
are now worn white, a little rouge is used occasionally, and the 
lipstick is not unknown. 

Marriage is a curious custom in Siam. It is a very easy affair. 
A man’s first marriage counts to some extent. His second, third 
and subsequent marriages hardly count at all, and he can get 
out of them if he wants to without much difficulty. Up to 
now the law recognises the children of such second and subsequent 
marriages, and they all inherit equally. But this polygamous 
state appears doomed, for a law is foreshadowed making registra- 
tion of marriages compulsory; which same law, while it does not 
say that a man shall have not more than one wife, lays it down 
that no second registration is legal while both parties to the first 
are alive (unless they are formally divorced), which amounts to 
the same thing as that the children of a non-registered marriage 
cannot inherit property. Some people say that they do not 
like this, but the majority realise that the time has come to have 
done with polygamy. 

For Siam is determined to be accepted as a fully enlightened 
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nation, and a social custom that is neither practised nor approved 
by the world’s arbiters must henceforth be no custom for her. 


Summary of discussion following the above address : 


LorD LAMINGTON said that he was in Siam in 1890-91, just before 
the attempted aggression on the part of France against Siam. He 
remembered Lord Rosebery telling him that Great Britain was nearer 
to war with France then on account of Siam than at any period since 
the great revolutionary wars. It showed what a powerful part this 
country played in preventing Siam from absolutely losing her independ- 
ence. It was interesting to learn how Siam gradually emancipated 
herself from all foreign control. 

He believed that investments in Siam were very secure. The 
people were very peaceable and very homogeneous, and they were, 
he thought, free from any Bolshevist tendencies. He was sure that 
Siam was bound to flourish. 


In reply to a question by Dr. PARANJPYE Mr. Graham said that 
' the relations between Siam and missionaries were now absolutely 
and entirely harmonious. Missionaries had nearly always been 
regarded with extreme toleration by the Siamese, who were far from 
being bigoted religionists, and were glad to welcome anybody who 
would assist in the education of their children and in taking care of 
them. 

With regard to French being more widely studied in Siam than 
English, the contrary was the case. 


SiR THOMAS WARD said that his acquaintance with Siam began in 
1913, when he was under contract to inaugurate the irrigation works 
in that country to which reference had been made. His contract was 
for eighteen months, and he understood that the works were to cost 
about two million pounds. He arrived in Siam with three very capable 
young engineers selected for him from the Public Works Department 
of the Government of India, and Mr. Graham made over to him a 
room full of archives, plans and memoranda on the hydraulics, the 
levels and so forth of the country, collected by some Dutch engineers, 
who must have been extraordinarily industrious. Shortly afterwards 
he had an interview with the King. After a few minutes at an audience 
such as the King held every week to dispose of business of the sort, 
some magic words were uttered, which he understood from Mr. Graham 
meant sanction, and after that everything in Siam was at his disposal 
and matters went ahead in double quick time. That state of things 
continued until the outbreak of the War, but fortunately by that time 
the back of the work had been broken. 


SIR HERBERT DERING, the Chairman, said, in reply to questions 
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as to. the extent to which the internal and external progress of Siam 
was due to the foreign advisers of the King, and as to whether those 
advisers worked in perfect harmony one with another, that his experi- 
ence from 1915 to 1919 was that the foreign advisers, the majority 
of whom were British, were in complete harmony the one with the 
other. 


Mr. GRAHAM in reply to a question by Mr. M. B. Milne, as to whether 
the surrender of capitulations and extraterritoriality had had a bad 
effect on British trade, said that he did not think that it had. He 
thought that the Siamese were now quite competent to deal with 
questions which arose in regard to the commercial community. 
Although extraterritoriality had been given up a certain amount of: 
control was still exercised by the British authorities. The Siamese 
were much too anxious to put their house in order and to stand well 
in the eyes of Europe to do anything in the least calculated to annoy 
the foreign commercial community that lived among them. 





THE POSITION IN NORTH CHINA, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO MANCHURIA AND THE 
SHANTUNG QUESTION 


Address given on Tuesday, July roth, 1928 
By Mr. H. G. W. Woopneap, C.B.E. 
Editor of the “ Peking and Tientsin Times.” 


I HAVE been asked, to-night, to give you a brief address on 
“ The Position in North China, with special reference to Manchuria 
and the Shantung Question.” With only a limited time at my 
disposal to cover a great deal of ground, I do not propose to 
detain you with a narrative of political developments in North 
China during the past few years, involving, as it would, the repeti- 
tion of many names and places, and an attempt to describe the 
‘complicated details of the almost continuous civil wars which 
have been waged in this part of China since 1919. I shall, there- 
fore, proceed immediately to Manchuria. This territory, generally 
known as the three Eastern Provinces, and the home of the 
dynasty which ruled over China until the Revolution of fg11, has, 
ever since the beginning of this century, been the danger spot of 
the Far East. A sanguinary war was waged between Russia and 
Japan for the predominant position in Manchuria—and Korea— 
early in this century, and this war, ending in a victory for Japan, 
did not end the struggle for mastery, which has developed of late 
years into a triangular duel between Russia, Japan and China, 
the issue of which has still to be decided. 

With the exception of the so-called Model Province of Shansi, 
Manchuria has suffered less from the perpetual disorders and civil 
wars which have occurred in China than any other portion of 
Chinese territory. And this immunity has been due mainly to 
Japan’s position in the provinces, and her control over the most 
important railways in the South of Manchuria. Incidentally 
Japan’s position has been to a large extent responsible for a 
stability of government which no other area in China has known. 
From 1912 until his death a few weeks ago, Chang Tso-lin has been 
in almost undisputed control of Manchuria. And though his 
administration has been arbitrary, reactionary and despotic, and 
had the inevitable faults of such a régime, Manchuria has shown 
what can be achieved, even with a defective administration, when 
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peace and order are maintained, and a large area of Chinese 
territory is preserved from the chaos and disruption of civil 
war. 

The population of the three Manchurian provinces at the time 
of the revolution of 1911-12 was estimated at about 15,000,000; 
its area is 363,000 square miles. The last reliable estimate— 
for 1923—put the population at 22,000,000, and it is probably 
quite 25,000,000 to-day. That is to say, Manchuria has twice 
the area and only about half the population of the United King- 
dom. Only half of the available arable land is believed to be 
under cultivation, and the mineral and timber resources of 
Manchuria have, as yet, scarcely been touched. Of an estimated 
136,000,000,000 cubic feet of forest only some 4,000,000 have been - 
exploited. One colliery alone produces upwards of 6,000,000 
tons of coal per annum, and large mineral areas—including gold 
deposits—have as yet been untapped. There are some 150,000 
Japanese, and probably 60,000 to 70,000 Russians in Manchuria. 

In the triangular duel to which I have referred, railways play 
a very conspicuous part. The first Manchurian railway to be 
completed was the Chinese Eastern, a concession granted to 
Russia under the Tsarist régime. The Chinese Eastern Railway, 
completed in 1903, was an important link in the Trans-Siberian 
route to Vladivostock, and also fulfilled the long-cherished Russian 
desire of attaining access to an ice-free port—Dairen (or, Dalny)— 
in the Pacific. The railway was constructed roughly in the shape 
of a “‘ T,”’ the cross-bar consisting of the line from the North- 
Western frontier of Manchuria at Manchouli, to the Pacific at 
Vladivostock, and the upright of a line from Harbin, on the 
Sungari River, to Dairen, the southernmost point of Manchuria. — 
It was a broad gauge (5 ft.) railway. As a result of the Russo- 
Japanese War the Japanese acquired 435 miles of this Southern 
section—from Dairen to Changchun—and, under an agreement 
entered into in 1916 but never fulfilled, the 150 miles between 
Changchun and the Sungari river were to have been handed over 
to Japan. The Japanese converted their section of the railway 
to 4 ft. 8} in. gauge, and have since linked it up with a network of 
other railways, some Japanese, some Chinese-controlled, in South 
Manchuria. The Chinese Eastern Railway Concession provided 
that China could purchase the whole line thirty-six years after 
completion, 7.e. in 1939, and that the entire property would revert 
without payment to China eighty years after completion, that is, 
in 1983. 

The operation of the railway came under the control of an 
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Inter-Allied Commission during the Great War. This was 
abandoned in 1922. Soviet Russia, in 1919, issued a declaration 
stating that ‘‘ the Soviet Government returns to the Chinese 
people, without demanding any kind of compensation, the Chinese 
Eastern Railway.” But when negotiations were opened between 
Moscow and Peking, in 1922, the Soviet emissary repudiated this 
undertaking, and the agreements concluded between Russia and 
China in 1924 provided for joint management of the railway as 
“a purely commercial enterprise.’”’ Various points regarding the 
railway were left over for settlement at another Conference, 
which has yet to take place, but it was agreed that China might 
redeem ‘‘ with Chinese capital,” the railway and all appurtenant 
properties. The usual undertakings against political propaganda 
and interference in each other’s domestic affairs were, of course, 
given; but apart from its revenue-producing and strategic 
advantages, Russia took advantage of the recognition of her joint 
interest in the line to develop it into an important political and 


espionage organisation. Soviet Trade Unions were established 


throughout the railway zone; documents found in Peking showed 
that the railway staff were placed at the disposal of Moscow for 
political activity and military intelligence; the former Russian 
Engineer-in-Chief, who with the aid of the Technical Commission 
had reorganised the railway and left it in excellent order, was 
persecuted and languished in gaol on trumped-up charges for 
many months; and, at the end of 1925, when Chang Tso-lin had 
to deal with a serious revolt in his own territory, the Bolshevik 
authorities refused transportation to the reinforcements which 
were hastening to his assistance from Heilungkiang. Chang 
Tso-lin did not forget. The next attempt at interference by the 
Soviet manager was followed by his immediate arrest, and, 
though an ultimatum from Moscow led to his release, the Chinese 
authorities have since been strengthening their control over the 
line. They confiscated the railway’s river fleet, took over control 
of its land department, and now insist that half of the revenues 
be banked in Chinese institutions, and left entirely at their 
disposal. In spite of Russian protests, a new Chinese-owned 
railway is approaching completion, which will cross the Chinese 
Eastern near Tsitsihar. 

The South Manchuria Railway now operates 750 miles of track 
and has been responsible for financing the construction of about 
600 miles more for the Chinese authorities. {44,000,000 have 
been invested by the Japanese Government and capitalists in this 
railway and its subsidiary enterprises, and it has been the one 
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railway which has operated continuously and efficiently through- 
out the post-revolutionary period. It has, unquestionably, been 
the main factor in the prosperity of Manchuria, and in the develop- 
ment of Dairen, until it has challenged Tientsin for the position 
of second port in China. The Japanese have given up the idea 
of colonising Manchuria. They cannot compete on an economic 
basis with the Chinese. But they are providing, directly or 
indirectly, most of the capital for exploiting the resources of 
Manchuria, having invested, in all, upwards of {123,000,000 in 
railways, mines, banks, industries, etc. in this area. The South 
Manchuria Railway in 1926, with about half the mileage of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, earned two and a half times as much 
revenue, carried over twice as many passengers and nearly four | 
times as much freight, and earned almost as much as the combined 
gross income of all the Chinese Government railways—with seven 
times greater mileage—in the last year for which complete 
returns are available, 1924. Every Japanese Government, 
regardless of its political complexion, considers Japanese interests 
in Manchuria as vital, and will strive to the utmost to prevent 
Manchuria from being subjected to the chaos and disorganisation 
which accompany the spread of Chinese civil strife. Under the 
1915 Treaty, imposed upon China by means of an ultimatum, the 
lease of the South Manchuria Railway was extended to 99 years. 
(A.D. 2002). The Japanese maintain a full Division in the 
Railway Zone, and two Brigades in the Liaotung Peninsula, and 
reinforcements can be brought in from Korea, when required, at 
very short notice. Nothing short of defeat in war is now likely to 
dislodge the Japanese from Manchuria. 

The Chinese have, of late, resisted Japanese as well as Russian 
expansion in Manchuria. They have had considerable friction 
with the Japanese on the subject of land tenure, especially in 
regard to the holdings of Korean agriculturists, and they have 
been building railways intended to compete with the Japanese 
system, and to open outlets alternative to Dairen. A project for 
a large American loan for the South Manchuria Railway was 
recently defeated by an agitation fostered and led by General 
Yang Yu-ting, Marshal Chang Tso-lin’s Chief of Staff and most 
trusted adviser. Acute friction developed only a few months 
ago, over the transfer to purely Chinese-owned lines of rolling- 
stock imported for railways constructed with Japanese capital 
which has not yet been repaid. It should, however, be noted 
that most of the new Chinese railways are of standard (4 ft. 8} in.) 
gauge, and that they would unquestionably be utilised by the 
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Japanese in the event of any attempt, from any quarter, to drive 
them out of Manchuria. 

Though the prosperity of Manchuria has been due, in the main, 
to Japanese initiative, and to a more stable administration than 
has been experienced in other parts of China, the continuous 
stream of Chinese immigration from other provinces, notably 
from Chihli and Shantung, has also played a considerable part. 
The causes for this will be mentioned later. It must suffice here 
to emphasise that whereas not more than 150,000 Japanese have 
settled in Manchuria since the Russo-Japanese War, fifteen to 
twenty times that number of Chinese have migrated to Manchuria 
from other provinces in the past eighteen years. 

The prosperity of Manchuria, however, has not been built up 
upon altogether stable foundations. The resources of these 
provinces have been ruthlessly drawn upon to maintain the huge 
Manchurian armies, and to finance military campaigns inside the 
Great Wall. In addition to excessive taxation Manchuria has 
suffered from a very dangerous inflation of currency. The efforts 
of Japanese and other foreign banks to introduce a stable currency 
have been stoutly resisted. Unsecured paper notes, known as 
Fengpiao, have been issued indiscriminately. The face value of 
these notes is now estimated at over $800,000,000, a nominal 
liability of over £3 per head of the population. They have fallen 
in value rapidly in spite of the summary execution of bankers and 
exchange shop managers, and may, at any moment, produce an 
acute financial crisis. To compel the people to accept this 
debased currency the Manchurian authorities have resorted to a 
scheme of cornering as much as possible of the provinces’ agri- 
cultural produce, paying for it in Fengpiao, and reselling it in 
' silver currency to Japanese and other exporters. 

One cannot, to-day, foresee the termination of the triangular 
struggle that is proceeding, openly or latently, in Manchuria. 
Neither the Russians nor the Japanese show any disposition to 
relinquish their existing rights. And the acquisition of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway by purchase out of Chinese resources 
does not appear to be practicable, even if, when it came to the 
point, the Russians showed themselves willing to surrender the 
Chinese Eastern Railway in return for a cash payment. 

Little is heard to-day of the former charges of discrimination 
against foreign trade on the part of the Japanese. The South 
Manchuria Railway has been one of America’s best foreign 
customers. And though the Japanese are in a position to exercise, 
and would not, I think, hesitate to exercise, pressure to prevent 
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the grant of any important concession to the nationals of any 
other Power, they do not, I think, seriously discriminate against 
the ordinary trade of other nations. 

So much for Manchuria. I turn now to Shantung, whence we 
have heard of very startling developments during the past few 
months. Great Britain has only one special interest in that 
province—the lease of Wei-hai-Wei, the rendition of which to 
China was agreed to, subject to certain conditions regarding its 
use by the British fleet and communication with the hinterland, 
at the Washington Conference. Twice agreements for its retro- 
cession have been drawn up, but in each case signature has been 
refused at the last moment by the Chinese. 

- Japan acquired important interests in Shantung as a result 
of the Great War. Invited to come to Great Britain’s assistance 
by ejecting the Germans from Tsingtao, she laid siege to the 
fortress, and subsequently occupied the German railway, nearly 
250 miles in length, communicating with Tsinan, the provincial 
capital, and traversing an important mining district. At Washing- 
ton the Japanese agreed to restore the former German leased 
territory and the railway to China, and this undertaking was duly 
fulfilled after detailed arrangements had been made at a further 
Conference at Peking. The final agreement provided that the 
Shantung Railway was to be bought back by China at a sum 
fixed at £4,000,000 sterling bearing interest at 6 per cent. per 
annum. This sum is still outstanding. Japan retained a half- 
interest in the former German mining enterprises, the other half 
to be purchased by the Chinese for £500,000, payable when the 
enterprises produced a surplus over and above an 8 per cent. 
dividend. A further sum of {1,380,000 was payable to the 
Japanese in respect of public properties and salt-fields at Tsingtao. 
On these three accounts alone China is indebted to Japan for an 
amount exceeding £6,000,000. It is estimated that there are 
to-day some 16,000 Japanese resident in Shantung—more than 
there are Britons in the whole of China. And it is not surprising 
in view of the experiences of Japanese and other foreigners else- 
where in China during the Nationalist advance, that the Japanese 
Government should view the safety of its nationals with some 
concern. The Japanese, like other foreigners, were involved in 
the Nanking outrages of March 1927. On April 3rd an attack 
made upon their Hankow Concession was successfully resisted, 
but it became necessary to evacuate most of the Japanese residents 
in the Yangtze ports. When, therefore, it appeared likely that 
the Nationalists would reach Tsinan, and that the Japanese 
residents in Shantung would be in peril, the Japanese Govern- 
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ment, in May 1927, despatched two Brigades to Tsingtao. These 
troops occupied the Shantung Railway Zone, and also proceeded 
to Tsinan, and they remained on duty until September, when, all 
immediate danger being over, they were withdrawn, the Japanese 
Government expressing the hope that it ‘‘ would not again be 
constrained to resort to the necessary measure of self-protection.” 
It is always difficult in these circumstances for a foreign Govern- 
ment to decide when precautionary measures are necessary. The 
British Government, very wisely, sent out a large Defence Force 
to Shanghai, after the overrunning of the Hankow Concession, 
and the presence of this force, and its obvious preparedness, 
averted serious disturbances in the Settlement when the Nation- 
alists occupied the Shanghai area. The rapid advance of the 
Nationalists up the Tsinpu railway led the Japanese Government 
to despatch troops to Shantung again in Aprilof this year. They 
again gave assurances that this force was intended solely for the 


-protection of their nationals, and its conduct when the Nationalists 


reached Tsinan, and seemed prepared to afford due protection 
to the Japanese and other foreigners, was consistent with these 
assurances. Even the official Chinese statement of -vhat occurred 
and led to more forceful action is not inconsistent with the 
Japanese version. There is no doubt that looting on an 


_ extensive scale took place, and that unspeakable outrages were 


perpetrated upon members of the Japanese community. At least 
fourteen Japanese civilians were murdered and revoltingly 
mutilated, and fifteen were wounded, apart from the military 
casualties; various men and women were subjected to indescrib- 
able insults; and 131 Japanese houses were looted. That the 
Japanese military should have adopted forceful action in these 
circumstances is hardly surprising, and it is hardly for us, who 
have not been through such an experience, to assert that more 
drastic action than the circumstances required was actually 
taken. A force of some 3,000 men, confronted with 70,000 to 
100,000 undisciplined troops, cannot handle the situation with 
kid gloves. If it was ever intended that the Japanese forces in 
Shantung should prevent the advance of the Nationalists across 
the Yellow River, their presence and action produced exactly 
the contrary effect. Chang Tso-lin declined to put himself in the 
position of fighting in alliance with the Japanese, immediately 
issued orders to his armies to suspend hostilities, and, when the 
Nationalists ignored his overtures, withdrew with his armies to 
Manchuria, receiving fatal injuries from a bomb outrage near 
Mukden. 


Shantung has probably suffered more from misgovernment and 
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civil war than any other Northern Province except Honan. It 
has been misruled, since 1924, by a rascally and unscrupulous 
giant named Chang Tsung-chang, whose record for extortion and 
oppression has seldom if ever been excelled, even in China. The 
second most densely populated of China’s provinces, the people 
have been so impoverished by his misrule that there has been an 
ever-growing stream of emigration to Manchuria, and it surprised 
none of us who have been on the spot when attempts to enlist 
the support of the American Red Cross for famine relief in the 
province were rejected, the Society having ‘been reliably 
informed that existing conditions are largely, if not mainly, the 
result of the barbarism, terrorism and extortion to which the 
people of the afflicted territory are subjected by the ruthless 
military leaders lustive for power and pelf. ”” The Chinese Govern- 
ment is free at any time now, on giving six months’ notice, to 
redeem the Treasury Notes handed to Japan in payment for the 
Shantung Railway, from funds obtained by means of an internal 
loan. There is, however, little prospect of the elimination of 
Japan’s main financial interest in Shantung, in the near future, 
by this method. Certain demands, including compensation for 
the lives and property lost in May last, have been put forward by 
the Japanese, and though they have recently reduced their forces 
in Shantung, they are likely to retain a substantial — there 
until these demands have been satisfied. 

I have endeavoured briefly, and I fear inadequately, ‘ outline 
the position in Shantung and Manchuria. I must now hurry on 
to deal with the general situation in North China. Although the 
late Marshal Chang Tso-lin proclaimed himself dictator, and 
installed a government entirely of his own selection, nearly two 
years ago, it cannot truthfully be said that he actually ruled over 
the area—Manchuria, Chihli, Shantung and Honan—over which 
he claimed to exercise military control. His so-called sub- 
ordinates were many of them very dubious and very undesirable 
allies. I have already mentioned Chang Tsung-chang, the 
Military Governor of Shantung, who controlled a rabble army of 
some 100,000 Chihli and Shantung troops, and whose sole interest 
in his province was the extortion of as much money, in the 
shortest possible time, and without any regard to the effect of his 
exactions upon trade or upon the farming population. A protégé 
of his, Chu Yu-pu, of whom nothing had been heard until he 
reached Tientsin at the head of a Shantung army in April 1926, 
and who is generally believed to have been a member of the gang 
of bandits that wrecked the Blue Express in 1923, has since that 
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date officiated as Military Governor of Chihli, the Metropolitan 
province. Neither he nor Chang Tsung-chang have even pretended 
to heed the orders or admonitions of Peking. Other more or less 
independent militarists have planted their armies astride of the 
North China railways and done their best to render trade im- 
possible by their exactions. The practical result of these exactions 
can best be understood when I mention that recently it has cost 
over £2 per picul, or £34 per ton, to transport wool from Paotow 
to Tientsin, a distance of 370 miles, by rail. This represents 
30 per cent. of the value of the cargo, and is six times the cost of 
freight from Tientsin to New York. In Shantung and Chihli 
irredeemable and unsecured paper currency has been foisted upon 
the people by the militarists, and, after millions of dollars have 
been thus circulated, cynically repudiated. Silver dollars, and 
foreign banknotes have remained the only stable currency. The 
condition of the railways is appalling. Neither the Tientsin- 
Pukow nor the Peking—Hankow lines have been able to run 
through traffic for nearly two years. The control of the Peking— 
Suiyuan Railway has been shared by various militarists, none of 
whom would allow any rolling stock in his possession to leave his 
own section. The Peking-Mukden Railway has suffered from 
shortage of rolling-stock and persistent misappropriation of its 
revenues, even those hypothecated for the service of other loans. 
Many of the best passenger-coaches, which have still to be paid 
for, have been carried off, to be used as portable barracks for the 
soldiery, and those that have been recovered and replaced in 
service have been looted of every removable fitting. I under- 
stand that the Peking—Mukden Railway—which was constructed 
by British capital, and which should possess about 370 locomotives 
and about the same number of passenger coaches—has, as a result 
of the withdrawal of the Manchurian army, been left with only 5 
locomotives, 28 cars, and 3 refrigerating vans, for the intramural 
section of some three hundred miles. The Manchurian army 
likewise denuded the Peking—Hankow, Tientsin-Pukow, and 
Peking—Suiyuan railways of their locomotives and rolling-stock. 
With the fall of Peking to the Nationalists the proposal to 
transfer the capital to Nanking has been revived. Even when I 
left China in April, Peking was a moribund city. Foreign business 
houses were closing down their branches to avoid further loss, and 
it had ceased to be the capital of China. There are, however, 
serious practical objections to the transfer of the capital to 
Nanking. In the latter city there are insufficient buildings to 
accommodate the various Ministries, most of which have spacious 
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and comparatively modern buildings in Peking. There is no 
accommodation for the foreign Legations, and the Governments 
concerned are not likely to consider the building of new Legations 
while foreign property, including Consular offices and residences, 
continues to be occupied or rendered unfit for habitation by 
Chinese soldiery. Climatically Peking is preferable to Nanking, 
which from the Chinese point of view, apart from other con- 
siderations, possesses the disadvantages of being accessible, during 
the summer months, to the largest foreign warships. Geographic- 
ally, the Wu-Han cities appear more suitable, if a change of 
capital is decided upon. 

When I left North China no one expected the Chang Tso-lin 
régime to last very long, and though there was no marked evidence 
of pro-Nationalist sentiment, there was, I think, a very general 
feeling that matters could not be worse, and might conceivably 
be better, if the Nationalists conquered the North. They have 
reached Peking with unexpected rapidity, and not as a result of 
military superiority. Manchuria still remains independent, and 
the Japanese appear to be determined at any cost to prevent a 
Nationalist invasion. If they thwart the Southern militarists 
in their attempts to conquer the three Eastern Provinces, the 
latter can only again become an integral part of China as a result 
of negotiation or a pro-Nationalist movement within. With the 
whole of China proper nominally under their control, -however, 
the Nationalists, to-day, have every opportunity to show of what 
they are capable in the matter of constructive effort. The out- 
look cannot be considered promising. Jealousy and dissension 
have never been absent among the Nationalist military com- 
manders, and it is to be feared that they, like their former oppo- 
nents, render lip-service rather than actual loyalty to the Govern- 
ment whom they profess to serve. That Government’s pathetic 
lack of authority was shown when Kuominchun units, in spite 
of its solemn assurances, proceeded to disarm and make prisoners 
of the Manchurian unit which, by mutual arrangement, had been 
left to police the capital. The Southern militarists appear at 
present to be engaged in manceuvring and intriguing to secure 
dominating positions, and it seems to-day to be more a question 
whether Feng Yu-hsiang, Chiang Kai-shek, or Yen Hsi-shan is to 
rule and exploit this or that area, than whether a stable and 
authoritative Nationalist authority is to be created. Of these 
three, Yen Hsi-shan possesses the best record. He has ruled his 
native province—Shansi—continuously since 1911, and in such a 
manner as to earn the nickname of ‘‘ The Model Governor.” Feng 
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Yu-hsiang is not trusted by Chinese or foreigners, and if he secures 
a dominating position, a revival of Moscow’s influence—and 
intrigues—must be apprehended. 

Yen Hsi-shan, single-handed, cannot hope to hold his own 
against Feng Yu-hsiang, and the decisive element in the struggle 
for power in North China, therefore, appears to be Chiang Kai- 
shek. He, however, owes his meteoric rise to authority to Soviet 
assistance, and though he now appears finally to have severed 
relations with the Communists—Chinese and Russians—he 
is constantly liable to serious embarrassment from their intrigues 
among his own subordinates. The Nanking outrages of last 
year were attributed to Communist hostility, and it is probable 
that the Tsinan outbreak must be attributed to the same cause. 

I should like, in conclusion, to refer to what may appear to 
be a minor question, but which to us who live in Tientsin is a very 
important matter, and that is the status of the British Concession. 
This Concession (originally an area of only 77 acres) was granted 
in 1860, and laid out by Captain (later General) Gordon, the land 
being sublet on Crown Leases of 99 years to Britons and approved 
non-Chinese. It was extended by an area of 272 acres in 1898, 
and a further area of “‘ waste ground,” 621 acres in extent, was 
added in 1903. Chinese were not allowed to own or lease property 
in the original area, though an exception was made in the case of 
the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company. They were, 
however, given equal property rights, and limited franchise 
privileges in the two extensions, and a Chinese served almost 
continuously on the first Extension Council from 1899. In 1919 
the three areas were amalgamated into a single Municipality. 
The present composition of the Council is five Britons, three 
Chinese and one American. This year the Land Regulations were 
altered to give the Chinese residents equal voting rights, and, if 
they desired it, equal representation on a Council of ten members. 

Following the overrunning of the Hankow Concession by a 
fanatical mob in January 1927, the British Government announced 
its willingness to adopt one of three alternatives in regard to all 
British Concessions. It proposed to modify their administration 
to bring it into line with that of former (Austrian, German and 
Russian) Concessions, or to amalgamate the British Concessions 
with these areas, or to transfer police control to the Chinese 
authorities. This decision, announced at the end of January 
1927, had disastrous results in Tientsin. Municipal credit 
vanished overnight. Projected loans for the carrying out of the 


comprehensive land-filling scheme had to be abandoned. The 
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budget of some £300,000 had to be reduced by a third. Deben- 
tures, usually a gilt-edged security, dropped from 99 or I00 to 
80 or less. Land values depreciated until to-day they stand at 
about one-third of those in the adjacent French Concession. The 
reasons for this general apprehension are not difficult to under- 
stand. Since 1919 hardly a year has passed without a civil war 
raging in North China, with Peking as the prize. Hundreds of 
thousands of ill-disciplined Chinese soldiery, victors and van- 
quished, but alike eager for loot, have surged through and round 
Tientsin. And only the presence of considerable foreign garrisons, 
and foreign control of the police and public services have enabled 
the Concessions to weather these crises without the murder, 
looting and incendiarism which have been experienced in the city. . 
I might add that the suggestion to bring the administration of the 
British Concession into line with that of former Concession areas 
has a cynical significance to the foreign residents of Tientsin. 
These ex-concessions have been administered by a succession of 
Chinese police officials, the nominees of the militarists controlling 
the city at the moment, and have become bywords for graft and 
inefficiency. Public works have deteriorated, gaming houses 
and brothels have flourished, extortion and illegal taxation have 
been attempted almost daily, and those of,us on the spot naturally 
oppose any change calculated to convert a well-governed and 
ordinarily prosperous municipality under British control, and 
administered according to, the best British traditions, into the 
private preserve of the avaricious Chinese militarist and politician. 


The following is a summary of the discussion following : 


Mr. W. AyLEs asked why the policy of Japan with regard to the 
colonisation of Manchuria had altered. Was it true that the Japanese 
always refused to colonise a country whose standards were lower than 
those existing in Japan? Manchuria was a country pre-eminently 
suitable for colonisation by the Japanese—it was in the same latitude 
and much nearer to Japan than many other countries which she was 
desirous of colonising. He would like to know what was likely to be 
the future of Manchuria. 

He said that the Twenty-one Demands were abandoned by the 
Powers at Washington, but recently some of these demands had 
begun to appear above the surface of politics. He would like to know 
the future policy of Japan regarding the whole Twenty-one Demands— 
whether she would continue to press for a Japanese Monroe doctrine 
for the whole of the Chinese seaboard. In this event, what effect 
would this be likely to have on British policy in the Far East ? 


Mr. WooDHEAD (in reply to Mr. Ayles) said that he did not think 
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there had been any conscious change in Japanese policy. The 
emigration of millions of Chinese, who were able to live on a more 
economic basis than the Japanese, had resulted in the Japanese aban- 
doning the idea of deliberate colonisation on any extensive scale. 
They could exploit the resources of Manchuria without intensive 
colonisation. 

The Twenty-one Demands had been abandoned as long ago as 
1915, and only a proportion of them, as originally put forward by the 
Japanese, had been enforced. The Japanese did not want naval 
hostilities on any part of the Shantung coast. They had peculiar 
interests in Shantung and a considerable military force in that Province, 
and very naturally would prevent anything in the nature of military 
operations which might embarrass the movements of their forces. 

In reply to further questions, Mr. Woodhead said that Wei-hai-Wei 
was not a British Concession or Settlement, but a territory of 288 square 
miles which was leased to Great Britain at the time Port Arthur was 
conceded to Russia. Mr. Balfour had undertaken at the Washington 
Conference to restore Wei-hai-Wei to China, subject to railway com- 
munication with the hinterland and to provision being made for its 
‘use as a sanatorium for the British Fleet ; but the scheme for railway 
communication was abandoned as impracticable, Wei-hai-Wei was 
still administered by the British Colonial Office and was entirely self- 
supporting. Since the question of rendition had first arisen, the 
Colonial Office had ordered that elaborate expenditure on public 
works should not be undertaken, and road construction was more or 
less stationary. Twice agreements for rendition had been initialled, 
but in each case actual signature had been refused by the Chinese. 


PROFESSOR C. K. WEBSTER suggested that it was a good thing for 
China that the Nationalists had established more unity than had been 
anticipated by their critics. He hoped that the effect would be to 
help the solution of the problems at Wei-hai-Wei and Tientsin, which 
were vital to the success of British policy in China. He did not think 
that the Russian menace in Manchuria was very dangerous. The real 
issue was between China and Japan. 


Mr. WOODHEAD (in reply to Professor Webster) thought that it 
would be premature to suggest that conditions in North China had 
been in any way improved by the Nationalist advance. 

With regard to the effect of the Nationalist advance on Wei-hai-Wei 
and Tientsin, he considered that the only policy to adopt was one of 
moderation and caution. It was rash to suppose that there was a 
unified Government in China to-day. They did not know that the 
Nationalist Government was any better—they could only hope so. 
Chinese in Shantung were already complaining that the “ whips ” of 
Chang Tsung-chang had been exchanged for the “ scorpions” of the 
Nationalists. 

He said that the Russian menace in Manchuria was not very acute 
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to-day, and any move on the part of Russia to expand southwards 
would be immediately countered by Japan. He did not think the 
Russians would risk a conflict with Japan. Whenever the Chinese 
had taken strong action recently the Soviet had taken it lying down. 


LiEvT.-CoL. L’ESTRANGE MALONE thought that the most important 
point dealt with was the Concession at Tientsin. He had read the 
Peking and Tientsin Times and the North China Daily News, and thought 
that the Chinese had been extraordinarily tolerant to the British 
community. He considered that the loss of British trade was one of 
the most important factors. This loss had amounted to something 
like {21,000,000 in cotton-piece goods alone. No opportunity, there- 
fore, ought to be missed to stabilise our relations with the present 
Government and to consolidate them, so that the regrettable position in 
which we recently found ourselves should not be repeated in the future. 

He inquired whether there was any loyalty and collusion between 
the Peking rulers and the Nationalist Government at Peking to-day. 


Mr. WOODHEAD (in reply to Colonel Malone) considered that there 
had not been a very serious loss of trade in North China. He was not 
in favour of premature concessions—a policy of “ make-believe.” 
Nanking had apparently little control over the militarists who were 
fighting in its name. He had been partly instrumental in obtaining 
the amendment to the Tientsin Land Regulations which gave equality 
of franchise to the Chinese and equality of representation on the Muni- 
cipal Council, and which was regarded as a liberal concession by the 
local Chinese. He would like to add that in North China, where 
foreign privileges had been generally retained, trade had expanded 
during the past eighteen months. This was not the case in South and 
Mid-China, where Nationalist pretensions were only half-heartedly 
resisted. He did not see the logic of abandoning safeguards which 
experience had shown to be necessary, at this juncture. We wanted | 
to see British commerce expand, but there were limits to the humilia- 
tions and risks which Britons would endure in efforts to increase their 
trade. 

He stated that the militarists who occupied Peking were nominally 
subordinates of the Nanking Government. There were great objec- 
tions, both from the foreign and the Chinese standpoints, to the removal 
of the capital from Peking to Nanking. The foreign Legations had 
adequate premises in Peking, and there was no accommodation for 
foreign Legations in Nanking, where, in fact, foreign property, including 
Consular offices and residences, was still occupied by Nationalist troops, 


Mr. H. WILson Harris said that concentration on certain aspects 
of the Chinese situation must not obscure the Chinese situation as a 
whole, for that constituted one of the great problems of the world. 
It had been maintained that Japan administered Manchuria and 
Shantung far more efficiently than the Chinese. That was true. It 
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had been stated that Great Britain administered Wei-hai-Wei better 
than the Chinese ever had done or were likely todo. That was equally 
true. But it might be contended just as cogently that Great Britain 
would administer such countries as, say, Poland or Roumania better 
than they were administering themselves. He thought that Great 
Britain would be in a better position in China to-day if, having agreed 
in 1922 to abandon Wei-hai-Wei, she had abandoned it at once and 
unconditionally. It was a dangerous argument to say that Great 
Britain could not hand over anything until there was a competent 
Government in China, for there might never be a Government fully 
competent according to British standards. China’s right to incom- 
petence must be conceded as well as China’s right to independence. 


Mr. F. W. Carey said that, because of the inferiority of China’s 
judicial system, extraterritoriality was regarded as a necessity. But 
it was admittedly wrong in principle and we could not expect to enjoy 
for all time the privileges that went with it. Young China felt humili- 
ated when it contrasted its own position with the international freedom 
of such countries as Mexico, Turkey and Siam. That the Chinese 
made so little effort to put their house in order might be irritating to 
the foreigner, but it was no sound reason for refusing to recognise the 
existence of a widespread feeling against extraterritoriality. He 
recommended that we should accustom ourselves to the idea of giving 
China what we felt she had a right to demand. Perhaps the best way 
would be to wipe the slate clean and start afresh. He thought that, 
as soon as China possessed a stable Government, new agreements should 
be concluded on a basis of equality. Great trading centres such as 
Tientsin and Shanghai might, during the necessary period of transition, 
retain their peculiar status under special charters. But any arrange- 
ment come to should not be one-sided. We had a right to demand for 
our countrymen in China the same liberties that the Chinese themselves 
enjoy under the British flag. The Chinese authorities could always 
keep order and ensure decent treatment for foreigners when it suited 
their purpose to do so. Yet, during the past twenty-five years they 
had been allowed to break the most solemn treaty obligations with 
impunity. He felt that what was most urgently needed was the 
restoration of British prestige in the Far East. In any Eastern country 
prestige must always count for more than treaties, and he wished that 
we might sometimes be allowed to live up to our Chinese name of 
“ The Valiant Nation.” 


Mr. WooDHEAD said he was not in a position to solve the problem of 
China to-night. It covered a much wider field than the subject of his 
address. He thought it was very easy for people sitting in arm-chairs 
at home to scoff at the panicky attitude of foreign residents in China, 
but the people on the spot did not consider that they were panicky or 
unreasonable. The inhabitants of a place like Tientsin knew the risks to 
which they were exposed, but were inclined to minimise rather than to 
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exaggerate the perils of the situation. All British subjects in Tientsin 
were confident that two or three thousand troops would be fully 
competent to fulfil the functions for which the War Office would 
require thirty or forty thousand. They did feel, however, that the 
treaties, although they might be violated in parts of China, gave them 
privileges which protected them from the worst effects of the Revolution. 
He did not think that a time of chaos and revolution was a time when 
these safeguards ought to be recklessly abandoned. Mr. Wilson Harris 
had said that he thought Wei-hai-Wei ought to have been returned 
unconditionally. To whom? Should it have been returned to the 
Government of the day that happened to have been at Peking, or to the 
Military Governor of Shantung, or to the Nationalists, who had no 
control over that part of China? The agreement had been made with 
the Peking Government. The British Government surely had some 
moral obligations to the 160,000 Chinese in the Leased Territory. The 
latter, it was true, when the question of rendition was raised, professed 
lip service to the cause of Chinese sovereign rights, but when they 
found that Wei-hai-Wei was to be retroceded, they asked that it should 
not be placed under the control of the Military Governor or any local 
Chinese authority, but should be converted into a special self-governing 
district. 

One speaker had suggested that the Bolshevik movement came 
more or less from the Mongolian monastries. He had never before 
heard this suggestion seriously made. The more control the Bolsheviks 
acquired in Outer Mongolia the worse became the conditions of the 
Buddhist hierarchy. The whole hierarchical system in Mongolia had 
been completely broken down as the result of Soviet administration. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1926. 


The Survey of International Affairs for 1926 was published by the Oxford 
University Press on September 13th. This volume, for which Professor Toynbee 
is responsible, deals principally with the controversy over the composition of 
the League of Nations Council and with events in China and the Pacific. A 
chapter on Inter-Allied Debts has been contributed by Mr. R. J. Stopford. 

Simultaneously with the Survey, the Oxford University Press published a 
smaller volume by Professor Toynbee entitled The Conduct of British Empire 
Foreign Relations since the Peace Settlement. ‘This book, while it belongs to the 
same series as the Survey volumes, is an independent work, which it is hoped 
will appeal to a wide circle of readers both at home and in the Dominions. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Native Problem in Africa. By RaymMonp LESLIE BUELL. 
2 Vols. 1928. (New York and London: The Macmillan Co. 
8vo. xiii+ 1045 pp.; x +1101 pp. {£3 3s. od.) 

Tuis book is a valuable contribution to the literature of Africa. 
The appendices attached to each section will be of great use to students, 
and the body of the book is filled with an immense quantity of informa- 
tion. We noticed a few mistakes, of which perhaps the most serious 
is the statement that the Union Parliament adjourned in July 1927 
after adopting that part of General Hertzog’s Land Bill which relates 
to released areas. Mr. Buell seems to have assumed that Act 34 of 
1927, which is entitled “The Native Lands Further Release and 
Acquisition Act,” refers to all the land included in the first schedule 
of General Hertzog’s Natives’ Land Bill. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it only makes a few minor adjustments in the schedule of the 
Natives’ Land Act of 1913. It is incorrect too to write about the 
““Wood-Winterton Committee”’ on the Indian problem in Kenya 
and to remark that its report has never been published. Lord Irwin, 
as he is now, and Lord Winterton, representing respectively the 
Colonial and India Offices, came to an agreement, which was published, 
hut which failed of acceptance. Like all who write on Africa, Mr. 
Buell has also suffered from the difficulty of keeping up to date with 
all his material. His statement that the Natal Native Code can only 
be amended by Parliament no longer holds, for Act 38 of 1927 empowers 
the Government to alter it by Proclamation, and furthermore provides 
for the abolition of the Natal Native High Court. These examples of 
some of the inaccuracies which we noted do not detract materially from 
the value of the book. Considering its length, the amount of detail it 
contains and the three short years that were occupied in its compilation, 
we can only wonder that they are so few. Nevertheless they are an 
indication that Mr. Buell has attempted that which was really impos- 
sible. We do most sincerely regret, and our regret is a measure of our 
appreciation of his book, that he was not able to devote a longer time 
to it. 

His main contention is that all who are concerned with Africa 
should make the maintenance and development of native tribal life 
their first preoccupation, and that, with this object in view, all native 
administration should be as indirect as possible. His uncompromising 
support of this policy is a curious comment on the history of the past 
hundred years. Nearly ninety years ago Herman Merivale delivered 
the series of lectures on colonisation which created such a profound 
impression and which caused their author to be appointed Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, and in 1848 to succeed Sir James Stephen 
as permanent head of the department. Two of the lectures were 
devoted to the treatment and the civilisation of native races. He saw 
only three alternatives : 

1. Their extermination. 

2. Their civilisation, complete or partial, by retaining them as 
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insulated bodies of men, carefully removed, during the civilising 
process, from all the injury of European contact. 

3. Their amalgamation with the colonists. 

We need not waste any time over the first. The second he held 
to be impossible. The third he adopted as the only means of salvation, 
meaning by it “‘ the union of natives with settlers in the same com- 
munity, as master and servant, as fellow-labourers, as fellow-citizens, 
and, if possible, as connected by marriage.” He was supported by 
Liberal opinion—a few missionaries going even to the length of them- 
selves intermarrying with Hottentots. The settlement of the Cape 
Colour Question, after the emancipation of the slaves, was effected on 
the basis of the political and economic equality of white and coloured. 
Sir George Grey introduced the direct system of administration into 
the Transkei in order to replace native customs by European law, 
and in order that the chiefs might be brought into contact with ‘“ the 
talented and honourable European gentlemen” who were to be 
appointed as Magistrates, and who would “ hourly interest themselves 
in the advancement and improvement of the tribes.” Sir Charles 
Dilke regarded the introduction of representative institutions as 
inevitable in India, defended the French for introducing them without 
reserve into the West Indies, and argued that Negroes were as capable 
of exercising them as any other race. Rhodes’s dictum of “ Equal 
rights for all civilised men” had an even greater vogue, and, as Mr. 
Buell points out, was supported by “ practically all native leaders and 
many European residents of the Cape Province.” 

How comes it that this policy, which a few years ago attracted 
the universal support of Liberals, is now condemned by a Liberal 
like Mr. Buell? He cannot even make an exception of the Cape 
coloured people, who have been subjected to it since the emancipation 
of the slaves. Why is it that Liberal opinion is now steadily veering 
round as far as it can towards Merivale’s second alternative ? 

The answer to this question is to be found in the changed circum- 
stances. While the old assimilative views were being advocated on 
the one hand, on the other both Great Britain and France avoided as 
far as possible any increase of their responsibility for the government 
of backward peoples. Mr. Buell gives them credit for this, and at the 
same time admits that they were justified in refusing to allow Africa 
to remain closed to European trade and in requiring her to make her 
raw materials available. Where they and other European countries 
went wrong was in going beyond these limited objectives and sacrificing 
Africa to their own nationalistic interests, such as France’s desire to 
build up an African Empire to balance the preponderance of Germany 
= the international rivalries which arose out of the scramble for 
Africa. 

No one can deny the element of truth in these criticisms. Assimila- 
tion should be a gradual process, covering decades, perhaps centuries. 
As long as its application to a country like Cape Colony was accom- 
panied by a policy of abstention from political interference with 
neighbouring native states its gradualness was maintained. The 
scramble for Africa upset this balance. Europe took Africa in hand, 
and the last forty years has seen such a rapid disintegration of native 
life that Mr. Buell, and Liberals like him, have been driven by their 
reaction against it in the direction of Merivale’s second alternative 
and away from his third. Is there not a danger of this reaction becom- 
ing too violent? If a native wants to become detribalised and to set 
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up as an individualist, is it fair, or will it be possible, to deny him the 
opportunity? Merivale declared his second alternative to be impossible 
in 1841 because “‘ reason seems to demonstrate it and experience 
abundantly confirms her conclusions.” Is it more possible now in 
1928? The truth is that there is no sovereign cure for the difficulties 
arising out of the African native problem. The future probably lies 
with certain elements of all possible solutions combined in some new 
synthesis which we cannot at present visualise. Mr. Buell’s book has 
this great merit: it makes an immense quantity of material, all of 
which is necessary to the formation of opinion, available to students, 
and for this we have every reason to be grateful to him. 
H. A. WYNDHAM. 


Making America Safe for Democracy. By B. V. HUBBARD. 1926. 
(Chicago: Legal News Co. 8vo. 204 pp.) 


Mr. HuBBARD’s book is an acute and reasoned argument for 
changing the Constitution of the United States. He analyses very 
cogently the weaknesses of the present arrangements whereby the 
Constitution may be amended. “ By a strange freak,” he writes 
(p. 94), ‘“ our American democracy has made the voters of Nevada 113 
times as powerful in Pennsylvania as the voters of Nevada in their 
home State. Nevada is a woman suffrage State, Pennsylvania rejected 
woman suffrage. But the Legislature of Nevada (representing 77,407 
people) voted to nullify the will of eight and three-quarter millions in 
Pennsylvania and force them to adopt suffrage.’ Mr. Hubbard’s 
contention is that much that is generally deplored in American politics 
to-day could be avoided if the straight referendum were more freely 
used. He traces the steps at present necessary to get an amendment 
into the Constitution, and although it is possible to think that he 
is over-sanguine as to the good results which would follow on a change 
in Article V of the Constitution, which at present blocks straightforward 
amendment by general vote of all the people, he has done a useful 
piece of work in drawing attention to one of the chief reasons why 
certain types of political organisation flourish as they do in the United 
States to-day. His exposure of the Klan is now happily the flogging 
of a dead horse, but his work is not the less a most useful defence of 
personal liberty and tolerance, connecting the principles of Jeffersonian 
democracy with the needs of the hour. 


Black Haiti: A Biography of Africa’s Eldest Daughter. By BLAIR 
NILES. 1926. (New York and London: Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. 
viii + 325 pp. 15s. net.) A quaintly written series of pen pictures 
of life and aspects in the black West Indian republic, interesting to 
those who have some previous knowledge of Haiti; a special feature 
seems to be made of the remains of the ancient African cult of ‘‘ Voodoo,” 
scraps of which run through the whole narrative. 

EDGAR MANNING. 


The Looting of Nicaragua. By RAFAEL DE NoGALEs. 1928. (New 
York: R.M. McBride. 8vo. 304 pp. $2.50.) 

In the publishers’ note at the beginning of this volume it is stated— 

“ This history of the exploitation of Nicaragua by American capital 

backed by American arms is offered in the interest of fair play.” It 

is as well that this should be made clear at the start, as the indictment 
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of American dollar diplomacy and the policy of the “ big stick ”’ under 
the zgis of the Monroe doctrine presented by Don Rafael de Nogales 
is one of the most outspoken condemnations of the actions of the 
Washington Government and of Wall Street interests in their relation 
to Latin America ever put into print. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the author is himself a son of Venezuela, and that in his 
zeal for the woes of Nicaragua he is at times carried away by prejudices 
common to his race and perhaps over-emphasises certain grievances, 
The book is undoubtedly, however, founded on fact, and, whilst the 
sequence of events is perhaps not well adhered to at times, making 
it somewhat difficult to follow Don Rafael’s development of the recent 
history of the country, the general impression remaining is of a grave 
charge against a powerful administration in its dealings with a weak 
neighbour. Don Rafael’s vivid pen pictures of the Nicaraguan jungle 
ond its varied animal life, his stories of strange folk-lore and his 
description of the difficulties of travel through hostile regions are 
particularly attractive, and should appeal to every student of Central 
American life and problems. EDGAR MANNING. 


The Year Book of the Bermudas, the Bahamas, British Guiana, British 
Honduras and the West Indies, 1928. 2nd year. (London: 
Canadian Gazette, Limited, 330 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2. La. 8vo. 403 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE West Indies and other British possessions in the region of 
the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico are so little known to the 
general and trading public of these islands, and so very little real 
interest seems to be taken here in regard to the economic, agricultural 
and industrial development of these old dependencies of the Crown, 
that we have to look to Dominion enterprise for information. The 
second year’s publication of the West Indian Year Book is, if anything, 
better and more complete than its companion of the previous year, 
and may now safely be looked upon as the standard reference work on 
that part of the Empire. Each colony or group of dependencies is 
treated separately and every walk of life is touched upon, though, of 
course, as is the main object of the book, the commercial and statistical 
side is emphasised, and the manufacturer and exporter in this country, 
as well as the importer of tropical and semi-tropical produce, will find 
invaluable assistance by perusing its pages. The publication might 
be improved by leaving out the article on Cuba, which is altogether 
too inadequate and cannot serve a useful purpose in a book which 
really deals with the British possessions and dependencies in the 
Western hemisphere. EDGAR MANNING. 


International Arbitration: Being the Burge Memorial Lecture for 
1928. By Viscount Cecil. oF CHELWOOD. 1928. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. Sm. 8vo. 26 pp. 2s.) 


In the course of this lecture, Viscount Cecil rightly remarks that 
the too prevalent war-mind is chiefly psychological, and this fact makes 
an advance to international arbitration of such enormous importance. 
For this step the Continent is more ready than Great Britain, and this 
comes partly from the greater realisation of the danger of war and partly 
from the greater influence exerted by continental writers on international 
law, an influence which is far smaller in this country. At the same 
time the lecturer declares his belief that British public opinion is much 
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more advanced than is realised and that, given a free vote, even the 

present House of Commons would show an immense majority in favour 

of such a step as signing the Optional Clause set out in the Covenant. 
WyYnpDHAM A. BEwES. 


Peace in Our Time: Addresses on Europe and the Empire. By THE 
Ricgut Hon. SiR AUSTEN . CHAMBERLAIN. 1928. (London: 
Philip Allan. 8vo. x + 308 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


Ir Sir Austen Chamberlain’s speeches, as here reprinted, cannot 
altogether challenge comparison, as literary products, with those of 
Burke, or even of Asquith, this is perhaps rather the fault of the 
publisher than the author. The speeches collected here, with few 
exceptions, were delivered within a period of three years, during 
which Sir Austen was actively engaged in politics. They are essentially 
occasional pieces, expositions, from day to day, of British foreign 
policy, given by the man who directed it. Their interest is thus 
mainly historical, and as such it is very great. They form an invaluable 
record of British foreign policy from 1924-7 in relation to China, 
Egypt, France, the Empire, and above all the League of Nations and 
the work which Great Britain carried through in European politics 
through the instrumentality of the League. 


The Outlawry of War. By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON. 1927. 
(London: George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xxx + 300 pp. 
Ios. 6d.) 

State Security and the League of Nations. By Bruce WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 
1927. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 8vo. x + 346 
pp. $2.75.) 

Current International Co-operation. By MANLEY O. HUDSON. 1927. 
(Calcutta: University Press. 8vo. 149 pp.) 


Dr. Morrison, the editor of The Christian Century, has long béen 
a prominent exponent of the Outlawry of War movement, and his 
book is especially valuable to people on this side who wish to realise 
the state of mind of its advocates. It is difficult to read it without 
some amusement and impatience, but it is important to understand the 
attitude here so eloquently set forth, because, through the agency of 
the Churches, it has affected millions of the American people. That 
it can produce good results has been shown by recent events, which 
are largely due to the effect of this mass of opinion on the action of 
the Government. 

Dr. Morrison is quite ignorant of international politics, but he 
knows and shares the emotions of a large portion of his countrymen 
and can generally appeal to their mixture of idealism and nationalism 
with as sure a touch as Senator Borah himself. The Outlawry of 
War movement contains, of course, much more than a mere declaration 
that war is illegal.. It envisages a Court to decide all disputes except 
where domestic jurisdiction, the Monroe Doctrine or self-defence are 
concerned. Dr. Morrison confesses, however, that such a Court will 
be useless unless International Law be codified, a simple task, in his 
opinion, if the lawyers do not interfere too much. Nothing is more 
delightful in the book than Dr. Morrison’s treatment of this question, 
which must be read to be believed. 

Equally interesting is Dr. Morrison’s account of the causes which 
prevented the United States from joining the League of Nations, 
though here he does less than justice to his countrymen. He gives one 
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reason which is not usually put forward, but which illuminates Dr. 
Morrison’s mind so clearly that it is worth quoting: “ The final touch 
of disillusionment came with the controversy over the allied debts to 
the United States. I do not remember to have seen any interpretation 
of this controversy which linked it with America’s attitude to the 
League of Nations. But beyond doubt this is one of its most significant 
aspects. For it symbolised in a vivid fashion to the common-sense 
mind of the average American citizen the possibilities which might be 
anticipated if the United States were to tie itself in with the European 
system by undertaking the intimate political and military commitments 
of the League Covenant. Nothing has occurred to confirm American 
opinion in its refusal to join the League like the attitude of certain 
nations in Europe towards their debts.” 

Such crudities should not, however, prevent the reader from 
appreciating the spirit of earnestness which animates the author. 
This book is written with a genuine desire to get rid of war, and if 
the machinery which is suggested as a substitute is not adequate to 
its purpose, it is better that men and women should be brought to 
consider the subject even by such books as this than that they should 
never think about it at all. 

The two other books are attempts by scholars to define and elucidate 
the problems which Dr. Morrison evades, so as to convey to students 
some idea of their complexity and difficulty. 

Dr. Williams’ ‘‘ Albert Shaw ” lectures at Baltimore are an analysis 
of the attempts made at Geneva to reinforce the Covenant by further 
sanctions and methods of judging between nations. He rightly pays 
much attention to the ‘‘ Observations’ of the Governments on the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the Protocol, but the result is a 
rather heavy piece of work which does little more than give a con- 
venient summary of well-known facts. Dr. Williams might have 
consulted with advantage more of the criticisms of these projects 
which have appeared in European countries in recent years. The book 
is, in fact, not up to the level of others in the same series of lectures. 

Professor Manley Hudson’s lectures, on the other hand, are a 
wide and comprehensive survey peculiarly suited to a general audience 
such as enjoyed them at Calcutta University. The tone is one of 
restrained and enlightened optimism based on the conviction that 
present experiments are a result of a natural process of evolution. 
He is especially good in clearing away misconceptions about the 
League of Nations, laying emphasis on the immense advance which 
has been made at Geneva in systematising and making permanent 
new methods of international co-operation between Governments. 
Useful bibliographies are appended to the chapters, and the book is 
eminently suitable to enlighten those who have not yet begun to 
appreciate how much has been accomplished in the last ten years in 
laying the foundations of a new world polity. C. K. WEBSTER. 


National Policy and Naval Strength and Other Essays. By VIcE- 
ADMIRAL Sir H. W. Ricumonp, K.C.B., with a Foreword by 
LorD SYDENHAM OF ComBE, G.C.S.I., F.R.S. 1928. (London : 
Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. 8vo. xvii + 356 pp. 16s.) 

The Naval Problem. ‘‘The Round Table,” No. 70, March 1928. 
223-253 pp. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 53s.) 


THE publication of Sir Herbert Richmond’s admirable collection 
of essays and the able examination of the Naval Problem as it affects 
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the British Empire and the United States in The Round Table are 
most timely. The latter, to which further reference will be made 
later, is of special importance in view of Mr. Kellogg’s proposals; the 
former is of permanent interest and is the most valuable contribution 
on the subject which has appeared since the deaths of Admiral Mahan 
and Sir Julian Corbett. Admiral Richmond writes not only as a 
practical seaman, but as a profound student of history. I had written, 
naval history, but that would have been to commit an error which he 
rightly deplores. He emphasises the doctrine that history is one. 
Political, legal, economic, naval and military history are all closely 
interwoven, and it has been because of the narrow views taken by 
politicians and the fighting services in the past that grievous mistakes 
have been committed. The author has in these pages not only pro- 
pounded a “ philosophy of British warfare based on history,” as Lord 
Sydenham states in his valuable Foreword, but he has also uttered 
some sound truths on education. It is true that his remarks are 
primarily concerned with the education of naval officers, but, the 
principles which he lays down are of general application which deserve 
the careful study of our schools and universities. “It is idle,” says 
the author, “to depend upon the happy inspiration on the spur of 
the moment. The man who has the best chance of getting such happy 
inspiration is he whose mind is stored with previous experience; his 
own experience preferably; otherwise someone else’s” (p. 289). 
The studies on “Co-operation,” “On informing Subordinates,” 
“ Thought and Discussion,” and “‘ The Use of History” are valuable 
contributions to the theory of education viewed as a training of 
character; they are the product of experience on a scale which pro- 
fessional educators can rarely hope to enjoy. But these studies are 
only the by-products of the main thesis of the book, which is concerned 
with the history of British naval policy during the past four centuries, 
some of which is by no means cheerful reading. The Raleigh Lecture 
of 1923 which gives its name to the book provides a fitting intro- 
duction to the study of more recent events which are dealt with in 
the essay on ‘‘ Some Influences of Sea Power in the War with Germany, 
and Considerations of the War at Sea.” The importance of these 
studies cannot be over-stated. Admiral Richmond is careful to 
speak of the so-called “‘ blockade ” of Germany as being what it really 
was, not a blockade in the strict sense of the term, but a restriction 
of trade to neutral ports, and thus a control of sea-borne commerce, 
permitting innocent trade to pass with the least practicable hindrances, 
but holding up contraband wherever it could be found. He does 
not, however, draw attention to the fact that the interference with 
goods of a non-contraband character going to or coming from the 
Central Powers was held to be justifiable by the English Prize Court 
only as.a reprisal against German and Austrian illegalities at sea. If 
one might take any passage from the book as most nearly embodying 
its fundamental teaching, the following appears to do so. The author 
is formulating his conclusions at the end of the Raleigh Lecture and 
says : ‘“‘ We engage in alliances . . . not because we are interested in 
the personality, the dynasty, or the religion of the ruler .. . but 
because disputes between these lesser Powers provide too often the 
spark that lights a great war, in the outcome of which our security at 
sea will eventually be involved. . . . There have, indeed, been occa- 
sions when we have set ourselves to right what we believed to be 
wrong, to assist those struggling for liberty of person or of religion, yet 
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in the long run these have done less for liberty on the whole than the 
policy of concentrating a steady effort on providing for our own interests 
at sea. ... The policy which produced our supremacy at sea has 
contributed to developing the liberties of the world ” (p. 25). 

It is impossible within the limits of a review to speak of all the good 
things contained in this volume; everywhere there is brought out 
the moral that there are certain immutable laws governing sea-power 
which reassert themselves in spite of all the changes in material, 
For example, it was thought by most people that the use of “‘ mystery ” 
or ““Q” ships in the late war to deal with the submarine peril was 
novel, but Sir Herbert Richmond in his essay on French Corsairs gives 
numerous instances of the use of similar methods in our French wars 
(pp. 311-13). So, too, with other naval operations, such as the 
reintroduction of Convoys. 

In dealing with naval matériel Admiral Richmond has a valuable 
paper on the pre-war “‘ Dreadnought policy,” which Lord Sydenham 
states to be now generally admitted to have been a mistake. In the 
essay on Battle Cruisers there is matter for serious consideration in 
regard to our relations with the United States. It is not to British 
interests to take the initiative in increasing dimensions of vessels or 
to afford any encouragement to their growth in size. This, says the 
author, should be left to other Powers: “It is our interest that the 
individual ships should be as small as the effective performance of 
their duties will permit.” 

The writer of the article in The Round Table gives an extremely 
fair account of the failure of the British and American Delegates to 
reach an agreement on the limitation of cruisers last summer at 
Geneva. The purely naval point of view, according to the writer, 
must be exchanged for the political, and a competition in naval ship- 
building is not to the advantage of either Power. Peace and freedom 
to trade with all the world are the greatest needs of both, and war is 
the greatest obstacle to their desires. The writer does not consider 
that divergences of opinion on questions of maritime international law 
are a cause of ill-feeling, for he considers that the United States would, 
if a Conference were arranged to settle questions relating to blockade, 
contraband, etc., be found unwilling to sign an agreement restricting 
the use of her naval power, and would accept the British practices 
during the late war; this we believe is the view held in American naval 
circles. It is not clear what the writer means when he says that it 
should be the policy of Great Britain “ to recognise that she must only 
use it”’ [t.e. her naval power] “ to interfere with the trade of other 
nations in accordance with international law and in support of peace 
through arbitration.” The trade of other nations was only interfered 
with by the British Navy in recent wars in accordance with inter- 
national law, as is evidenced by the decisions of our Prize Courts, while 
the membership of Great Britain and the Dominions of the League of 
Nations is evidence of a determination to support peaceful means of 
settling disputes by the use of the Navy, if need be. Should the 
Kellogg proposals for the abolition of war as an instrument of policy 
find acceptance, the two great sea Powers would be pledged to refrain 
from using their naval strength for any other object than “ self- 
defence.”” But that is an ambiguous term. Would a violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine or a threat to British communications with the 
East be an occasion for its exercise? The Kellogg—Briand treaty 
exempts from the scope of compulsory arbitration the Monroe Doctrine, 
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and Sir Austen Chamberlain, in his reply to Mr. Kellogg’s proposal 
for a multilateral pact, maintained that the British Empire had certain 
interests of a vital nature which require to be safeguarded. It is 
desirable that Great Britain and the United States come to an agreement 
as to the meaning of naval “‘ parity,” and as to the exclusion of war as an 
instrument of policy which would limit the rights of both Powers to 
become belligerents. It must, however, be remembered that civil wars 
and international wars are not necessarily eliminated by such means 
as those, or even by membership of the League of Nations, and their 
acceptance not only by the British Empire and by the United States, 
but by all the Powers of the world, affords no reason for the neglect 
of the study of such a book as Sir Herbert Richmond has written. 
A. P. H. 


Chinese Realities. By JoHN FosTeR. 1928, (London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 8vo. 240 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Enter China! A Study in Race Contacts. By GrorcE G. BARNES. 
ot " ars Edinburgh House Press. 8vo. 168 pp. 
2s. 6d. 


THESE two interesting books, written by missionaries who have 
spent many years in South China, to some extent cover the same ground 
and share the same amiable weakness; that is to say, they are both 
apt to attribute the failure of Young China to set her house in order 
not to some inherent weakness of character in the Young Chinese, not 
to some inherent defect in the ancient culture and civilisation of old 
China, but to the fact that we wicked people of the West, to whom 
Young China looks for inspiration, do not all lead sufficiently saintly 
lives and do not wear our religion on our sleeves. Mr. Barnes in par- 
ticular is very ready to take Young China’s shallow and fatuous criti- 
cisms of Western civilisation and conceited boasts about their own 
at their face value. We would like to suggest to both authors that 
there is something finer in our social order than the organisation of class 
against class in mutual rivalry, something nobler in our intellectual life 
than Bertrand Russell, and if Young China cannot find it the fault 
is hers and not ours. 

Mr. Foster has made a very valuable contribution to the study of a 
very baffling subject, and though we may not accept all his conclusions, 
his book is a real help to understanding the purpose and meaning of 
the Chinese Revolution. 

A civilisation, says Mr. Foster, is supported on three pillars—a 
literature, a social order and a religion. In China the foundation on 
which these pillars rested was the family system, but that foundation 
has sunk in the sands of time, the whole structure has collapsed in 
ruins, and Young China is painfully reconstructing the pillars on the 
foundation of the nation in place of the old vanished foundation of 
family and family relationships. Mr. Foster tells us that the revolu- 
tion has definitely spread right down to the people throughout the 
country; that in the farm labourer equally with the town worker class 
consciousness has been aroused and the old family-like relationship 
destroyed. We are inclined to doubt whether matters have gone quite 
so far or so fast as Mr. Foster supposes. The ancient rural economy 
of China is hardly likely to crumble away at the first puff of propa- 
ganda; if it is doomed to destruction, it seems more probable that the 
process will be one of slow disintegration. As Mr. Foster admits, we 
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know little about what is happening to the village communities in the 
interior, and nothing at all about the more moderate peasant unions. 

Mr. Foster has much of great interest to say about the religion of 
China past and future. We wonder whether he would agree that the 
essential weakness of China’s ancient civilisation, the canker that blights 
all Young China’s attempts at reconstruction, is just this, that the 
Chinese have no real religion at all? To what sort of religion is Young 
China turning now? ‘“‘ Nationalism,” says Mr. Foster, “ is claiming for 
itself those emotions of reverence and awe, that fervour of service and 
sacrifice, that devotion to some higher personality, which are the 
uncompromising claim of religion and of God.” It is difficult to believe 
that any very lofty destiny awaits a people who can form no higher 
conception of religion than that. 


Charles Perry Scott, First Bishop in North China. By BisHop Mont- 
GOMERY. 1928. (London: The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 8vo. x+144pp. 2s.) 


It will be long before the venerable figure of the late Bishop Scott 
is forgotten in Peking, and his many friends will read with pleasure 
this unpretentious account of the fifty-three years he spent in China 
as pioneer missionary, first Bishop, and finally in retiremént. The 
book will make no great appeal to the general reader, for the record 
is not linked up with the swirling currents of national life that were 
even then hurrying China into the present maelstrom, and much that 
might have been of interest is suppressed out of regard to possible 
Chinese susceptibilities. Discretion must, of course, be the first 
consideration, but one would have liked to know who was the very 
lumbering ass whom Sir Harry Parkes pulled out of a pit in 1855. 


China and England. By W. E. Sooruitt. 1928. (London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 228 pp. 7s. 6d.) China and England is 
not a book that can be recommended either to the general reader or to 
the student of Chinese affairs. Professor Soothill has dealt somewhat 
too easily with a number of difficult problems, such as extraterritoriality, 
tariffs and the Customs Administration. 


Non-Britishers in Australia: Influence on Population and Progress. 
By J. Lyne (University of Melbourne Publications, No. 10.) 1927. 
(Melbourne: Macmillan Co. 8vo. 242 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


To anyone taking an interest in Australia this is a most instructive 
book, and to an Australian it is absorbingly interesting. It describes 
in detail, which is never dull, the mixture of races composing the 
Australian Commonwealth of to-day, deliberately directing more 
attention to the contributions made by other races than the British. 

Professor Ernest Scott of Melbourne, in a foreword, gives a warning 
to those readers who may be led to overlook the importance of “ the 
English, Scottish and Irish strains in the Australian amalgam,” and 
this warning I would strongly endorse. : 

About 88 per cent. of Australians are of British stock, but Mr. 
Lyng sets out to show how, in course of time, the attributes of the 
remaining 12 per cent. may profoundly influence the whole community, 
and suggests that the mixture of races may even now “ in some measure 
explain why Australians taken as a whole are an intensely sports- 


loving people, somewhat deficient in discipline, and over-fond of 
gambling.” 
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Sheep-breeding, which is the prime wealth-producing industry of 
Australia, is managed mainly by men of British ancestry, although 
Mr. Lyng directs attention to the value of the aboriginals in helping 
to conquer Australia’s inhospitable interior. 

In mining, in the growing of wheat and fruit, as well as in the arts, 
also in many of the secondary industries, there are notable examples 
of success among individuals of non-British extraction. 

In the conclusion there are some arresting questions propounded 
in regard to the future course of land settlement in Australia; the 
continuing decrease in primary producers is illustrated by one of the 
graphs with which the book is well supplied. But we are in an era of 
rapid changes. It remains to be seen what effect upon land settlement 
may be produced by such influences as the telephones, the wireless 
system and aviation. Altogether a remarkable book, and one which 
it is hoped will be widely circulated and read. J. SANDERSON. 


The Restless Pacific. By NicHoLas ROOSEVELT. 1928. (London: 
Scribner’s Sons. 8vo. x-+ 291 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


The Mastery of the Pacific: Can the British Empire and the United 
States Agree? By Sir FRANK Fox. 1928. (London: John 
Lane, The Bodley Head. 8vo. xxvii+ 256 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


‘Mr. ROOSEVELT’s survey of the Pacific problem is made with 
admirable clarity, and his book is a mine of information on all phases of 
the problem, political, religious, economic, geographic and financial, 
well assisted by maps, diagrams and charts. The author writes with 
the avowed intention of arousing the public mind in America first to 
the fulfilment of Seward’s prophecy in the early ’fifties of the last 
century, that “ the Pacific, its shores, its islands and the vast region 
beyond, will become the chief theatre of events in the world’s great 
hereafter,” and, secondly, to the fact that the United States by its 
very geographical position is “ inextricably involved in the politics of 
eastern Asia.” 

Sir Frank Fox also examines the position of the Pacific Powers, but 
rather from the standpoint of potential hostilities between them, and 
his book is of a lighter nature than Mr. Roosevelt’s. China he admits 
is the core of the Pacific problem, and for its solution he advises that the 
British Empire should “ safeguard China against foreign domination ; 
. . . protect any party in China which wishes to restore order and which 
seems likely to win the support of the Chinese people and provide 
equal opportunity for all foreign traders in China.” 

The query which forms the sub-title to Sir Frank Fox’s book is 
really the motif of much of what is in both writers’ minds. Sir Frank’s 
own answer is that the British Empire and the United States of 
America, following a policy of peace, should discuss frankly together, 
and should co-operate in settling the problems arising on the margin of 
the Pacific Ocean with the object of serving not their particular 
interests but the interests of the world at large. In discussing the 
same subject Mr. Roosevelt points out the great community of interest 
which exists between the Dominions and the United States, their 
common tongue and their common traditions. ‘ As a Pacific Power,” 
he writes, ‘‘ the United States wants, above all, peace so long as this 
can be obtained with honour and righteousness. In pursuit of this 
ideal the American Government must ever be ready to use such force 
as may be necessary.” J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 
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The Dawes Plan and the New Economics. By GEORGE P. AULD. 1928. 


(London: George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xvii-+ 317 pp. 
tos. 6d.) 


THE object of this book is twofold. First, it aims at showing that 
the Dawes Plan is sound in principle and workable in practice; and, 
in the second place, that the doctrines of the English economists are 
false and their fears baseless. As regards the transfer problem, accord- 
ing to the author there is nothing to worry about. There is an excess 
of production over consumption in Germany, and the necessary 
foreign exchange will be forthcoming because the American investor 
will continue indefinitely to make loans to Germany. This is a per- 
fectly normal development on the analogy that just as America was a 
debtor country before the war without disastrous results, so can 
Germany now safely continue to meet her obligations by fresh borrow- 
ings. This analogy, like much else in the book, is over-stated. We 
are even given the impression that the conception of the Dawes Plan 
was due to the common-sense of the French in occupying the Ruhr, 
and are left to infer that the creation of the Transfer Committee was 
a concession to English economic theory. -The exponents of English 
economic theory are rather erroneously described as the economists 
of the Liberal School, but by this the author seems only to mean 
Mr. Keynes, without, however, mentioning him by name in every case. 
When he does directly attack Mr. Keynes he is far from fair. Mr. 
Keynes did not preach “ the scrapping of the Treaty [of Versailles] and 
the reparation debt.” Nor did he believe that large international debts 
could not be paid. If he was impressed by the necessity for Germany 
to produce an export surplus, he was not unaware of the significance of 
American loans. When Mr. Auld crosses swords with English econo- 
mists who hold that there is an important distinction between the 
burdens imposed respectively by an internal debt and an external 
debt he gets beyond his depth. While there is much to criticise in 
this book, yet it comes at an opportune time and is to be welcomed. 
There is much truth in the contention that where there is a will on 
the part of Germany to pay and a will by the Allies to receive, a way 
to make payments can be found. The burdens of the war have to 
be borne by those who were engaged in it, and in this Germany must 
‘play her full part, and so, Mr. Auld gracefully adds, must America. 


GEORGE MITCHELL. 


Rural Economics in India. By Str ALFRED CHATTERTON. (The 
Russell Lecture, 1926.) 1927. (London: Oxford University 
Press, for the Patna University. Sm. 8vo. 30 pp. Is. 6d.) 

Str ALFRED CHATTERTON’S theme is the economic development 
of India—a need which is even more urgent and vital than political 
development, and which would provide an unlimited field of work for 
absorbing the energies released by the growth and spread of education. 

The social and economic conditions of rural India are medizval, 
and they present problems which are similar in nature though much 
more difficult and complex than those which were successfully solved 
in the evolution of modern Europe. The brains and capital of the 
educated and professional classes are now separated by a wide gulf 
from the rural masses, and the gulf can only be bridged by the patriotic 
and self-sacrificing work of educated leaders and pioneers in touch 
with village life and conditions, who should lead the way along many 
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paths of reform. Over-population—at once cause and effect of a very 
low standard of life—becomes more serious with every advance in the 
control of famine and epidemic disease. The sole remedy is a system 
of education which will create the desire for better conditions of life, 
stimulating the ambition and increasing the efficiency of the workers. 
Education policies are now controlled by Indian statesmen: they 
have now the opportunity and the responsibility for shaping India’s 
fortunes in the future. 

Sir A. Chatterton makes some useful practical suggestions as to the 


ways in which the State may encourage and foster agricultural reforms 
and village development. 


The Tariff : An Interpretation of a Bewildering Problem. By GEORGE 
CROMPTON. 1927. (New York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
ix + 226 pp. ros. 6d.) 


Tuts book, which is heavily sprinkled with quotations from authori- 
ties, presents in a non-technical way and without the support of 
statistics the “‘ Protection” v. “Free Trade” argument from the 
theoretical and historical points of view. The author discusses the 
advantages or disadvantages of protection as applied in practice to differ- 
ent countries at varying stages of their industrial development, and he 
explains with reference to the “ infant industries ’”’ argument the growth 
of American prosperity. There is, perhaps, an unnecessary amount of 
side-tracking in the later chapters into industrial inventions, the spread 
of mechanical skill and secrecy in industry. Mr. Crompton’s book is 
quite interesting, but it would have been more valuable if, instead of 
the chapters just mentioned, space had been devoted to some account, 


_ supported by figures, of the effect of tariffs in post-war Europe on the 


volume of international trade. _ GEORGE MITCHELL. 


The Economic Impact of America. By the Hon. GEorGE PEEL. 1928. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. xiii + 330 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis book observes five serious factors of American economic 
impact upon this country: first, the annuities payable by England 
of £33,000,000 a year; secondly, the fact that America has changed 
from a debtor to a creditor country and her exports of manufactured 
goods have enormously increased, whereas English exports are now 
78 per cent. of their pre-war volume; thirdly, the Fordney Tariff, 
which lessens our power to export; fourthly, the growth in American 
shipping brought about by the war; and fifthly, the bid for the supre- 
macy of the dollar over the pound. The rest of the book is concerned 
with showing that England has met and is meeting the American 
challenge; that she has even something to gain from American pros- 
perity, and finally that her future will be even greater than her past. 
After reviewing the record of the United States in banking, currency 
and finance, which he rightly shows to have been markedly inferior 
to our own prior to 1914, the author proceeds to an historical analysis 
of the impact up to 1928. The scare of American competition is not 
a phenomenon which has emerged since the war; it was recurrent in 
one form or another in the century preceding 1914, but was always 
in the long run successfully met. In so far as the annuities add to 
our burdens we shall, under the present system of debt settlements, 
receive as much from Europe as we pay to America. 

In regard to foreign trade our total in 1927 exceeded that of America, 
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while in that year our income from shipping, foreign investments and 
commissions exceeded our visible adverse trade balance by £96,000,000. 
The truth is that in international trade America has taken the place 
that Germany filled before the war. The Fordney Tariff has not 
entirely succeeded in shutting out English goods, which, on account 
of their superior quality, are often preferred to the mass-produced 
article. As regards the merchant marine, we lead in tonnage and are 
building 50 per cent. of the world’s ships. Lastly, if the world is 
now on dollar standard, the advantage to the United States is minimised 
by the fact that the New York market is in a vulnerable position, 
subject as it is to sudden withdrawals of gold by the European deposit- 
ing countries. The treatment of this point is rather unconvincing, 
but the reader will find a more detailed reply to Mr. McKenna in a 
later article by Mr. Peel in the April number of the Edinburgh Review. 
A book of this kind naturally depends upon the stress, or absence of 
it, placed upon the facts selected, according as they are favourable 
or unfavourable to the effect which it is desired to produce. For 
instance, before the war American investments in South America 
were about one-quarter of the British. They are now nearly equal. 
The more rapid flow of American investments must result in a greater 
importation of American goods into South America, and this fact is 
not made less serious by saying that certain types of British imports 
into Argentina are preferred to American. Again, how real is the pre- 
eminence of the “ dollar standard” may be seen at the present time, 
when several European countries and our own would probably be 
enjoying lower bank rates but for the high rates in America recently 
imposed by local conditions. 

Mr. Peel has written a book of applied economics which is extremely 
clear, well developed and of the stimulating order. It deserves to be 
read also on the other side of the Atlantic, where many misappre- 
hensions exist regarding the economic vitality of this country. British 
readers, on the other hand, who care to see how our problems strike 
a well-informed foreigner might turn from this book to ‘“‘ The Passing 
of England’s Economic Hegemony ”’ by M. André Siegfried in the 
April number of Foreign Affairs. GEORGE MITCHELL. 


The Station. Athos: Treasures and Men. By RoBeErT Byron. 
1928. (London: Duckworth. 8vo. 292 pp. 18s.) 


THE Balkans provide an almost inexhaustible field for writers of 
books of travel, and Mr. Robert Byron breaks fresh ground in describing 
the monastic community of Mount Athos, which may perhaps be 
described as the last ditch of the Middle Ages in Europe. As a result 
of two visits he gives his readers a vivid picture of a life singularly 
dissociated from the atmosphere of unrest and political intrigue which 
unfortunately pervades the rest of the Levant. It is, however, a 
pity that a somewhat involved style of writing makes the book heavier 
reading than it ought to be in view of the interest of the subject and 
the obvious sense of humour of the author. E. H. WYNDHAM. 


America and the New Poland. By H.H. FIsHER. 1928. (New York 
and London: The Macmillan Co. 8vo. xxv + 403 pp. 15s.) 

Tuis is a strictly specialist book. Its title describes it accurately. 

It gives a full and exact account of America’s relations with the new 

Poland, including America’s attitude concerning the Polish frontiers, 
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relief work, economic reconstruction and financial negotiations. The 
whole forms a chapter in European history which is interestingly told, 
and of considerable importance. The necessary background is filled 
in at some length, and there is a clear and readable account of Polish 
history from the origins to the World War. As, however, this is 
subordinated to the real purpose of the book, it fails in proportion 
regarded from any other point of view, and seems a little too big for 


those mainly interested in America, a good deal too small for those 
interested in Poland. 


Lenin. By VALERIV Marcu (translated by E. W. DickEs). 1928. 
(London: Victor Gollancz. 8vo. 419 pp. 21s.) 

An Illustrated History of the Russian Revolution. Vol. I. Edited 
by W. Astrov, A. SLEPKOV and J. THoMAs (translated by FREDA 


UTLEY). 1928. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 195 pp. 
Ios.) 


M. Marcu’s book is written in a turgid revolutionary style, well 
suited to a biography of Lenin; there are passages reminiscent of 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, and others in the manner of Emil Ludwig, 
but under all there is an individualism of style, the fervour and sincerity 
of which occasionally runs away with the author and brings him to 
the verge of banality. 

While it is in no way a book of reference, every student of this 
complex period of Russian history must have recourse to it, for here, 
for the first time in the English language, Lenin is revealed not primarily 
as a figure of history, but as a man and a revolutionary. One is struck 
at once by the immediate psychological effect which his brother’s 
execution for the attempted murder of Alexander III had upon the 
young Vladimir Ulianov, and how rapid was his rise to authority in 
revolutionary circles. At seventeen, when only a poor law student, 
he was already a political exile; at twenty-five he had joined the 
ranks of revolutionary authors under his historic nom de guerre of 
Lenin; two years later he was a recognised leader and known as 
“good old Lenin” among the workers of St. Petersburg; and at 
twenty-eight he had received the brand of Siberian exile without 
which no good Russian revolutionary was complete. He was thirty- 
five at the time of the abortive revolution of 1905, and when he died 
in 1924, at the age of fifty-four, he had enjoyed a period of seven years’ 
dictatorship, during which time he had exercised greater power than 
any Czar since the days of Ivan the Terrible. 

M. Marcu is a Rumanian Communist, and his book is therefore 
written from the particular view-point. It is unnecessary to agree 
with his opinions to appreciate his work. He writes with humour 
and with a graphic descriptive style particularly vivid in the passages 
relating to the mental agonies of Siberian exile, the weary years of under- 
ground preparation in Germany and Switzerland and the accounts of 
the Russian revolutions of 1905 and 1917. The reader is given ample 
opportunity to realise and appreciate Lenin’s undoubted genius for 
leadership and administration both in revolution and in power, a 
combination which was shared by few of his colleagues. It is, in short, 
a remarkable tale well told. 

Mr. Victor Gollancz is to be congratulated in introducing a photo- 
graphic symbolism into the wrapper of the book. 

More important from the historian’s point of view is the first 
volume of what the publisher’s advertisement claims to be the “ only 
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complete history of the Russian revolution.” It is a survey of the 
revolutionary movement in Russia from the first rising in October 
1905 to the abortive attempt of the Bolshevists to upset the Kerensky 
régime in July 1917, and is fully and admirably illustrated with photo- 
graphs and contemporary cartoons. The material is obtained entirely 
from official Bolshevik sources, that on the work and writings of 
Lenin being provided by the Lenin Institute at Moscow, and among 
the principal contributors are Rykov, Stalin and Bukharin. 

A special feature is made of the accounts of eye-witnesses, and by 
this means has been made possible, to quote once more from the pub- — 
lisher’s advertisement, “‘an authoritative account of events, the 
importance of which has not yet been fully recognised.” The book 
is a valuable contribution to the literature on the Russian Revolution ; 
a second volume is promised for the latter part of this year. 

J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


The Russian Revolution. By Pror. JAMES MAvor. 1928. (London: 
George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 470 pp. 2Is.) 


THE late Professor Mavor has put a vast amount of information 
into this work. The book is carefully documented, and the author 
has treated his sources with a wise and impartial criticism. He was 
able also to draw upon his great knowledge of the Russian character 
and of the psychology of the various political and social groups existing 
both before and since the Revolution. 

The book comprises, in the first place, an historical:account of the 
Revolution from its outbreak early in 1917 to the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk a year later ; secondly, a general description of the main aspects 
of Russia under the Bolsheviks. The former must be regarded as one 
of the most important and valuable histories of those stormy twelve 
months that has yet been published. 

Russia in 1917 was peculiarly ripe for an extreme revolutionary 
movement. One after another, both the monarchy and the provisional 
government that followed it slid almost inevitably to their ruin, and 
Professor Mavor sharply contrasts their ineffectiveness with the activity 
of the Bolsheviks who seized upon and adapted to their own ends 
every element in the political situation that seemed likely to be of 
service to them. The Soviets existed before the Bolshevik leaders 
appeared on the scene. The latter first won control of this spontane- 
ously organised institution, and then went on, aided by the cry of 
“ All power to the Soviets,” to seize the supreme authority. But 
“ Sovietism,”’ says Professor Mavor, “is one thing and Bolshevism 
quite another.” 

The second half of the book is less satisfactory and complete. The 
description of economic conditions down to 1925 under-estimates the 
changes effected even by that year in finance and administration; 
it does not fully indicate the improved standard of life consequent 
upon these reforms, nor the economic difficulties that now have to be 
faced. Professor Mavor says that ‘‘ the whole Bolshevik scheme of 
things collapsed, not because it was a Communist system, but because 
in the strict sense of this word it was not a system of any kind.” This 
may be true of the Soviet rule as it was down to 1921; but since then the 
Bolshevik Government has drastically modified its practice, and it is 
certainly not possible as yet to state what the result will be. The 
land problem continues—as Professor Mavor pointed out—to be the 
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central one in the Russian situation, now as in 1917. The fear of the 
peasants, “ that if the Soviet Government were replaced by another 
they might lose some of the advantages which they owe to the Revolu- 
tion,”’ is probably sufficient to secure for the present ‘‘a nominal 
Bolshevik régime.” But if Russia is to live at all, the land must be 
exploited, and the Soviet Government is thus faced with the heavy 
task of so adapting its system as to get from the peasants a sufficient 
return for the advantages which they have obtained. This constitutes 
one of the main problems of the present day. J. H. Penson. 


Russia in Resurrection: A Summary of the Views and of the Aims of a 
New Party in Russia. By “ An English Europasian.” 1928. 
(London: Routledge. 8vo. xvi-+ 266 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Tu1s book gives an account of the policy of the Europasians, a 
group formed among the Russian exiles and emigrants, who also claim 
some support for their opinions inside Russia itself. Primarily they 
regard Russia as being not wholly Western, but combining Asiatic 
with European characteristics. Russia is to them essentially a 
religious community. The enforced Westernisation, initiated by 
Peter the Great, ignored the Oriental and religious sides of the Russian 
mind, and has been responsible for the misery and disasters of succeed- 
ing centuries, culminating in the Bolshevik rule. 

The anonymous author also deplores the lack of practical adminis- 
trative ability on the part of would-be Russian reformers, but he 
does not make it quite clear how the Europasians would attempt to 
supply this deficiency. The aims of Europasian policy seem admirable 
in many respects, but so also were the plans put forward before the 
meeting of the ill-fated Constituent Assembly of January 1918. The 
problem of finding and maintaining an efficient public administration 
to control the vast territory and population of Russia in Europe and 
in Asia will for many years to come be the most important task of 
any and every Government that succeeds to the power of the Tsars. 

J. H. PENson. 


The Law of Nations: An Introduction to the International Law of 
Peace. By Proressor J. L. Brierty. 1928. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. Sm. 8vo. viii + 228 pp. 5s.) 


IN this little book, a godsend to students, the author has tried, with 
success, to give reasons for his belief that the law of nations is neither a 
chimera nor a panacea, but just one institution among others for 
building up a saner international order, whose actual services and whose 
possibilities for development it would be foolish to under-estimate. 
He starts with the origin and character of this law and ends with the 
League of Nations and its operation, giving in due course some account 
of all the important divisions with no discoverable omissions, and 
treating them all with a soundness of judgment in which no flaw appears. 
From a reviewer’s point of view it is not satisfactory to have so little 
to criticise in an adverse sense as to be confined to suggesting that the 
argument in the third sentence on p. 37 is obscure; that (p. 45) treaties 
may be law as between the parties, and in some countries are so treated, 
as in the Argentine Constitution, Art. 31; that the insincerity 
attributed to the rhetoric of Art. XXII of the League Covenant should 
be transferred to its execution; that the obscurities of this Article 
are less obvious in the French version. In-treating of the effect of the 
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Soviet confiscating legislation (p. 84) it is, we think, material to indicate 
that the English view as laid down in Luther v. Sagov is not com- 
patible with that held in countries where ordre public is better under- 
stood and applied (see Clunet, 1925, 329, 391; 1926, 667). 

WynpbuHaM A. BEwEs. 


The Essentials of International Public Law and Organisation. By 
Amos S. HERSHEY. Revised Edition. 1927. (New York and 
London: Macmillan. xxii + 784 pp. 15s.) 


Tuts book, of which the first edition appeared in 1912, aims at 
providing both a text-book for teachers and students and a scientific 
treatise for specialists. The plan is to give in the text a straightforward 
account of what the author considers the “‘ essentials ’’ of the subject, 
and to relegate to footnotes, which are far more voluminous than the 
text itself, further information, discussion, and copious bibliographical 
references. The disadvantages of such a plan are obvious; its advan- 
tage is that it enables the author to include in his book a wealth of 
exact information and sound judgment on international law, and at 
the same time an ample apparatus for further research, which are 
certainly not to be obtained from any other single volume on the 
subject. 

The general standpoint of the author is indicated in his opinion 
that, “‘ mainly due to the agency of the League of Nations, international 
law is passing through the greatest period in the history of its develop- 
ment,” and the original title of the book (The Essentials of International 
Public Law) has been altered to mark the growing importance of 
international co-operation and organisation. Recent developments of 
this side of the subject are adequately dealt with, but the earlier history 
of international administrative law, which is far more significant tian 
this or indeed most other general text-books of international law would 
lead the student to think, might, it would seem, have been more fully 
dealt with. The omission is the more surprising because Professor 
Hershey has found space to include many topics which are not very 
closely connected with international law at all; he devotes, for example, 
twenty pages to the events leading up to the World War. 

English readers will be interested in Professor Hershey’s description 
of the British Empire as ‘‘ a sort of model for the international com- 
munity as a whole’’; and in his criticism of the American “ case 
method ”’ of teaching international law on the ground that the law 
itself is not for the most part a system of case-law. His judgments 
throughout are admirably sane and impartial, and sometimes refresh- 
ingly iconoclastic ; as when he speaks of the “ hidebound conservatism ” 
of Anglo-American courts, or suggests that “‘ the decisions even of a 
Chief Justice Marshall should not be considered immortal.”’ Altogether 
the book has an individual character and purpose of its own which 
justify its continued popularity both among students and specialists. 

J. L. BRIERLY. 


Les Priviléges et Immunités Diplomatiques. By CHARLES MoRTON. 
1927. (Berne: A. Franke. 8vo. 176pp. 4 fr.) 


Tus book is described as an étude théorique, and its conclusion is. 
that the theory of l’intérét de fonction is the only sound justification of 
diplomatic nee they are accorded ne impediatur legatio. This 


leads to a classification of privileges into two categories: those which 
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are essential, and those which are non-essential, to the accomplishment 
of the diplomatic mission. Under these heads the practice of States 
in respect of the different privileges is considered in detail. 

On two points English practice is misstated ; it is not correct to say 
that our courts require proof that a diplomatic person waiving his 
immunity is authorised to do so by his own Government (p. 151); nor 
is it true that Great Britain does not recognise the inviolability of 
consular archives (p. 114). The latter often-repeated statement 
seems to rest upon two incidents, of which one is mythical, while the 
other would certainly not be approved to-day. J. L. BRIERLY. 


The Interpretation of Treaties. By TsunE-Cu1 Yt, Sc.D., Ph.D., Hon. 
Fellow of Columbia University. 1927. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. London: P.S. King. 8vo. 288 pp. 16s.) 


IN the course of a lecture the late Sir John Macdonell said that some 
rules of jurists ‘‘ assumed that what was inherently vague could be 
made clear thereby; that what was not provided for could be provided 
by interpretation; that the authors of treaties had always present to 
their minds a long list of rules to which they desired to conform; and 
that there was a sort of magic in those rules which would enable one 
to extract from treaties what is not in them.” ? 

Mr. Yii, who writes excellent, though here and there rather involved 
English, is concerned to urge the abandonment of the strict “ mechanical 
interpretation ” of treaties, based on intrinsic evidence, in favour of 
that indicated by extrinsic evidence. The rules of interpretation laid 
down by Vattel and others would interpret treaties, apparently clear, 
solely by the words used therein, and this, even in private contracts, 
is not a method that always reveals the true meaning : how much less 
in international contracts, often hastily drawn up in two languages, 
and apt to have effect in circumstances not contemplated at the time. 
After all, words are used to convey the correct meaning of the parties, 
and this in doubtful cases can only be ascertained by considering 
extrinsic evidence, not excluding circumstances in which the treaty 
was signed. That this is recognised since the War, as well as on 
occasions previous thereto, the author shows by instances of decisions 
by the Permanent Court of International Justice and the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunals. The “ mechanical” rules were, in fact, sure to 
break down before such assizes, since they are in conflict with the rules 
governing the admission of evidence in countries with other systems 
of jurisprudence, less bound by scholastic rigidities. In civil contracts 
under the English system similar stiff rules do nominally apply, but 
it is open to any party to show that the contract does not carry out the 
true intention of both parties (said to be by mistake), or that there never 
was, in fact, a consensus ad idem, claiming in the former case that the 
contract should be amended and in the latter that it be declared to be 
void. Would it not be feasible to give the international courts 
jurisdiction to rectify ? 

Dr. Yii has adhered closely to the limits which he set himself, and 
we therefore miss discussions on such matters as the doctrine of rebus 
sic stantibus and the interpretation of the “ most favoured nation” 
clause. WynpDuHaM A. BEWES. 


1 146, Law Times Journal, 360. 
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Von Versailles nach Versailles. By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN. 1928. 
(Dresden: Im Avalun Verlag. 8vo. 637 pp. 15 Gm.) 


THE most brilliant German journalist of the post-Bismarckian 
era prepared this volume for the press shortly before his death, and 
we may fairly regard it as his political testament. Though the articles 
selected for reprint only come down to the eve of the war, an iniro- 
ductory sketch of 80 pages, entitled Chronicon, surveys events from 
1871 to the downfall of the Empire and supplies the motifs which echo 
through the following 600 pages. Harden’s staccato style is not to 
everybody’s taste; but there are some purple patches and some of the 
portraits which he knows how to etch with a few deft strokes of the 


n. 

The editor of the Zukunft was not the man to miss the opportunity 
of saying “I told you so!” Beginning his career as the champion 
of the fallen Chancellor, he remained his faithful henchman to the end. 
In so far as unity is to be found in these fifty articles, it derives from 
the ever-recurring contrast between Bismarck and William II. At 
the very outset he reminds us of his prophecy of 1896, that if Germany 
continued to be ruled as it had been ruled since 1890, a league of 
nations would arise and destroy the German Empire as the empire of 
Napoleon had been destroyed. The whole book, indeed, is a sustained 
and almost savage attack on the last of the Hohenzollerns, and on the 
paralysing Byzantinism of his Court. Nor do his advisers fare very 
much better than their master. The article on Hohenlohe’s retire- 
ment in 1900 depicts an effete mediocrity, that on Waldersee’s death 
in 1904 a pretentious humbug. Caprivi is denounced for turning the 
Empire into an autocracy and the Chancellor into a private secretary. 
Bethmann-Hollweg, “‘ the Governess,” ‘‘ the head teacher,” is con- 
temptuously dismissed as “ impossible.” Though Biilow is less roughly 
handled, his Moroccan policy 1s sharply attacked. Wherever we turn, 
it is the same story of a glorious heritage dissipated, a tradition of 
wisdom ignored, a generation of little men and big mistakes, termi- 
nating in the final humiliation at Versailles on June 28th, 1919. Any 
German reader who takes his history of the post-Bismarckian régime 
from Harden’s acid chronicles is likely to become a firm supporter of 
the Weimar Constitution. G. P. Goocu. 


The Immediate Origins of the War. By PIERRE RENOUvVIN (translated 
by T. C. Hume). 1928. (Connecticut: Yale University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xiv + 395 pp. 18s.) 


It is a pleasure to welcome a translation of the second edition of 
the well-known work of M. Renouvin, Professor of the History of the 
Great War at the University of Paris, and Director of the French War 
Library and Museum. The first edition was reviewed at length and 
justly praised in this Journal in November 1925; and it is scarcely 
necessary to add that it has taken its place as the most authoritative 
and impartial presentation from the French side of the last five weeks 
of peace. We owe the appearance of this handsomely printed English 
version to the Calvin Chapin Memorial Publication Fund, and the 
conspicuous merits of the author are briefly indicated in a Preface by 
Professor Charles Seymour. 
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Immigration Restriction. By Roy L. Garis. 1927. (New York and 
London: The Macmillan Co. 8vo. xv + 376 pp.) 

Human Migration and the Future. By J. W. Grecory, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
1928. (London: Seeley, Service & Co. 8vo. 218 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Garis’s book is accurately described by its sub-title: “A 
study of the opposition to and regulation of immigration into the 
United States.” It is a useful compendium of the legislation on the 
subject and contains a vast mass of the documentary evidence; and 
in addition, the author carefully gathers and reproduces whatever 
opinions he can find unfavourable to immigration throughout the 
last 150 years. No attempt is made to disguise this bias; Mr. Garis 
seeks rather to provide it with a long and distinguished pedigree by 
showing that there always was a strong current of hostility against 
immigrants among the people already settled in the United States. 
Any impartial observer must admit that severe restrictions on immigra- 
tion were by 1921 overdue in the U.S.A., and that there was a crying 
need for them, if the country was to be saved from becoming the 
wildest hotch-potch of peoples ever known in the world. But Mr. 
Garis, by his elaborate historical retrospect, weakens his case. For he 
shows that at all times immigrants were described in the United States 
as the dregs of Europe, as inmates of workhouses and hospitals dumped 
down on America’s shore, as a danger to her well-being and future, etc. 
In short, anyone unacquainted with the state of things as it had 
developed by 1914, and not aware of the avalanche of immigrants 
from Eastern and South-Eastern Europe which in the post-war period 
would have swept down on the U.S.A. but for the restrictive legislation, 
might wonder, after reading Mr. Garis’s book, how much importance to 
attach to complaints and forebodings so often repeated. There is 
unconscious humour in this attempt to stiffen the resistance of Ameri- 
cans against immigration by telling them that the same, or at least 
very similar, things were said about the ancestors of probably a 
majority among them, when they were the strangers knocking at the 

ate. 

. Professor Gregory’s book starts with the opposite bias, which 
a priort is more reasonable, as the burden of proof obviously rests with 
those who wish artificially to limit, or altogether to prevent, the move- 
ment of population from overcrowded countries to empty continents, 
and not with those who favour a redistribution more in accordance 
with economic needs. Also, Professor Gregory’s opening statement 
that “emigration during the past century has been one of the most 
effective agencies in the betterment of the world” can hardly be 
seriously contested. He does not, however, shut his eyes to the dangers 
and difficulties inherent in such movements, though on the whole he 
seems inclined to take the most favourable view of migrations. His 
survey covers the entire world, and it is useful to have the subject 
for once envisaged as a whole, even though the book suffers from a 
certain superficiality (and also from lengthy pieces of poetry at the 
opening of every chapter). L. B. N. 


Environment and Race: A Study of the Evolution, Migration, Settlement 
and Status of the Races of Man. By Dr. GRIFFITH TAYLOR. 1927. 
(London : Oxford University Press. 8vo. xv +354 pp. 2Is.) 

THE population question is gaining increasing recognition as one 
of the most important, perhaps the most important, problem of to-day. 

The world is filling up with somewhat alarming rapidity, but the 
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peoples of the earth are very unevenly distributed over it. Many 
books have been written since the war on this subject, but there is 
undeniable need for a great deal more research before we can be sure 
that we have even an approximately true picture of the situation. 
We should therefore be grateful to Professor Griffith Taylor for the 
considerable attention he has devoted for a number of years to this 
matter. 

He deals first of all in this book with the evolution and migration of 
man in the past and comes to certain rather novel conclusions. So far 
as evolution is concerned, he considers it is environment, or rather 
variation in the environment, which has been the most potent factor in 
influencing it. With regard to migration, this has taken place from 
a common centre, and the most primitive races are to be found farthest 
away from that centre. Central Asia is regarded as the birthplace 
of the human race and as the centre from which the major migrations 
have always taken place. On this theory it is found that the most 
recently evolved race is the broad-headed race, which in Europe is 
known as Alpine, thus displacing the Nordics from the proud place 
they have hitherto held at the head of the list of human races. The 
facts in favour of these views are marshalled with great skill and are 
given in great detail, and the chapters devoted to this question will 
well repay reading. 

But the average reader of this Journal will probably turn pretty 
soon to the later portions of the book in which Dr. Griffith Taylor 
studies man in modern times (since about the sixteenth century). He 
pays special attention to white settlement in Australia, and concludes 
that the natural resources of that continent are relatively poor. He 
believes that the saturation point similar to that of Europe to-day 
will be reached with a population of 62,000,000, a figure appreciably 
less than that commonly given by many Australian politicians. It is 
not, however, only with regard to his own country that the author 
estimates the possibilities of future white settlement. He does it for 
the whole world, and believes that the future white population of 
North America will reach saturation point at 702,000,000, while that 
of Europe remains at about 382,000,000, with the rest of the world a 
long way behind, so that political control will inevitably fall into the 
hands of the inhabitants of the North American continent. 

On the important question which gives the book its title, Dr. 
Griffith Taylor believes that environment will be more important than 
race in the coming economic struggle for supremacy, and he conse- 
quently approaches the subject of race mixture with an open mind. 
His conclusions on this point will undoubtedly provoke a great deal 
of controversy, but he gives good reasons for thinking that race mixture 
must ultimately take place on a much larger scale than at present. 
Moreover, racial exclusion is considered to be the chief world problem 
to-day. Believing that apart from the negroes no one race is better 
than any other, he is of opinion that eugenics rather than nationality 
is the best criterion for racial exclusion. 

These conclusions and the facts on which they are based are 
deliberately put forward in the hope that they may be found to be a 
useful contribution to world politics. They are certainly thought- 
provoking, and, although there will undoubtedly be much opposition 
to them, Dr. Griffith Taylor’s careful investigations can certainly be 
warmly commended to the attention of all those concerned with 
problems of world politics and world economics. D. G. F. 
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A Little Book of the I.L.0. By B. BRADFIELD. 1928. (London: 
P. S. King. Sm. 8vo. 91 pp. 2s.) This small book describes the 
advantages and achievements of the International Labour Office in a 
breezy style which is calculated to capture the general interest and 
should be well within reach of the general intelligence. 


Charles Buller and Responsible Government. By E.M. WRonG. 1926. 
(London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. 352 pp. 15s.) 


Tus book fills a gap in the literature of British colonial history 
by giving us a biography of Charles Buller and by making his Responst- 
ble Government for the Colonies and Wakefield’s article on “‘ Sir Charles 
Metcalf’s policy in Canada”’ available for students remote from the 
larger libraries. It will have, moreover, a special appeal owing to the 
recent death of the author, who was well known to many members 
of the Institute. Charles Buller will always be remembered because 
of his intimate connection with that small party of Radicals, who in 
the “ thirties ’” were the advanced Imperialists, to whom responsible 
government did not mean colonial independence, but a definite plan 
of political liberty working within an organised scheme of Imperial 
development. They may claim to have saved the second British 
Empire; and although their reservations of the control of the customs 
and of waste lands proved impracticable, the prognostications of their 
fellow Radicals that colonial independence must inevitably follow the 
grant of responsible government, and was to be welcomed, proved 
equally incorrect. A biography of Buller is therefore very welcome. 
Mr. Wrong takes an eminently sensible view of the controversy over 
who wrote the Durham Report, and reaches the obviously just con- 
clusion that, even if Brougham were right and Durham's only con- 
tribution was his signature, the Report would remain his more than 
any other man’s. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


A New Party in Russia. By P. MALEvVsKY-MALEVITCH. 1928. 
(London: Routledge. 8vo. vi+ 119 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

L’ancien Régime et la Révolution Russe. By Boris NOLDE. 1928. 
(Paris: Libr. Armand Colin. Sm. 8vo. viii +214 pp. 9g fr.) 

Red Russia after Ten Years. By GEORGE Lonpon. 1928. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. vii + 182 pp. 5s.)- 

The Challenge of Bolshevism. By D. F. Buxton. 1928. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 95 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuis group of books is written by two Russians, a French journalist 
and an English lady. The conclusions that each of them reach or 
seem to reach are widely different and show the variety of ways in 
= people still react towards the Russian Revolution and its 
eaders. 

M. Malevsky-Malevitch’s book is really a propagandist exposition 
of one of the anti-Bolshevik emigrant groups, known as the “‘ Europ- 
asians.”’ It is an interesting and not unfair criticism of the Bolshevik 
régime and a well-written exposition of the alternative which the 
writer’s group proposes, if and when, as he seems to expect, the 
present régime in Russia collapses. The idea behind the Europasian 
movement is not new. Russia is, it says, neither Western European 
nor Asiatic in geographical position, economic structure or cultural 
affinity, but bears characteristics of both with something of her own 
added. He rightly regards the Mongol Empire as “ the direct ancestor 
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of the Russian State of our times.”” Autocracy was the natural imple- 
ment with which to forge the unity of the Russian political system in 
the face of the nomadic invasions on the East and the penetrating 
civilisations of the West. In all this we seem to hear again the voices 
of the Slavophils of last century, of the Homiakoffs, and the Lamanskys, 
and even, in later times, of that school of revolutionary thought based 
on the “ Populist’ movement (Narodniki), which held that Russia 
would go her own way and organise her agrarian system and social 
life on lines quite different from the rest of Europe and Asia. 

But when we come to examine what the Europasians want, we are 
left in uncertainty as to what they are driving at. They recognise 
the value of the occupational method of representation by delegations 
called ‘‘ Soviets,’ and propose to retain them. It is the ideas that 
inspire the Soviets that they want to change. In place of the base 
materialism of Bolshevism, the ‘‘ economic Monism of Communism,” 
as they call it, they want to see the Soviets guided by “ ideocracy,” 
by which they mean “ the religious principles of love, truth and service,” 
and the abolition of the relative principles of wealth, birth and economic 
materialism. Apparently private property is going to be re-established, 
and everyone is to have his function in the State, including the private 
financier. The ‘‘ Europasians’”’ assume that the principles of “ love, 
truth and service” are going to be more effective in preventing chaos 
than the Bolshevik prisons and the O.G.P.U. This is a difficult 
proposition in a country like Russia, with an amorphous mass of 
politically uneducated peasants. Certainly M. Malevsky-Malevitch’s 
State sounds ideal, but, like its Slavophil and its ‘‘ Narodnik ”’ pre- 
cursors, one cannot help feeling that it will remain largely on paper. 
The Bolshevik régime will doubtless modify itself in time, and Russia 
will carve out her fortunes on lines which differ both from Asia and 
from Western Europe, but it is questionable if the “‘ Europasians ” 
have anything very concrete to contribute towards that end. 

Boris Nolde’s book, on the other hand, is a valuable historical 
survey of the Russian autocracy and its administrative system, and it 
shows how the Bolshevik Revolution has only resulted in a contin- 
uance of the absolutist tradition and in the solution of Russia’s 
agrarian problems on the lines laid down in former centuries. This 
idea will find acceptance neither with the whole-hearted supporter of 
the Bolsheviks nor with those who hope to see Russia adopt Western 
democratic institutions. But Boris Nolde has marshalled his facts 
with considerable skill. He shows first how the autocracy was created 
out of the necessity to pull Russia out of the “ troublous times” of 
the early seventeenth century; how it was an institution based not 
on hereditary right but on public approval; how the Russian aris- 
tocracy differed completely from the feudal aristocracy of the West in 
that it had no autonomous powers, but existed solely for the service 
of the autocrat; how the reforms of the eighteenth century under the 
Empresses Elizabeth and Catharine gradually restored to the aris- 
tocracy some of the powers it had lost under the autocracy, by 
guaranteeing its position in the legislative and administrative machinery 
of the growing modern Russian State. Incidentally he shows that a 
“ Bolshevistic ” handling of the ecclesiastical lands—confiscation 
without compensation—was a frequent phenomenon in Russian his- 
tory. The emancipation of the serfs in 1861 also showed that the 
autocracy had no qualms in confiscating the rights of the nobility, 
although he forgets to point out that the peasants had to pay com- 
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pensation which was a heavy burden on them for years after. The 
Bolshevik Revolution, says Nolde, is only the completion of the 
agrarian upheaval which had been going on all through the nineteenth 
century in Russia. ‘‘ Two men in Russia were sure of their principles ; 
Stolypine and Lenin. The great minister tried to remedy the moral 
distress in the countryside by creating a rural petite bourgeoisie . 
Lenin also understood the significance of the peasant revolts in 
1905-6.” In spite of Marx and the Communist Manifesto he allowed 
the peasants to seize the land, and even permitted in the Soviet Land 
Laws private withdrawals from the communal ownership which 
tradition had consecrated in the “ Mir.” But the principle which has 
gone down through Russian history still remains: that the right of 
“enjoyment ”’ of the land is not the same as the right of possession. 
Possession has never been, and is not now, a principle of the Russian 
agrarian system. In the creation of the Red Army and the State 
Trusts Baron Nolde sees the “ consolidation of the Soviet power ’’ and 
of a “‘ bureaucracy with unlimited powers,”’ as in the days of Alexander 
III and of Nicolas II. He seems to approve of this historic succession, 
but it obviously upsets the equanimity of George London, who in his 
book devotes much space to the oppressions and incompetence of the 
Soviet bureaucracy. His book is supposed to be an account of per- 
sonal experience, but it contains passages which are clearly also based 
on hearsay, and one is left with the feeling that he has exaggerated the 
black spots which are characteristics of all régimes in Russia, whether 
pre- or post-revolutionary. 

Mrs. Buxton, on the other hand, does not give many personal 
experiences resulting from her recent visit to Russia. Her book is 
more a treatise on the moral aspect of the Soviet régime. As a 
Quaker, she naturally cannot accept the violence which characterises 
the Soviet régime, but she searchingly examines the qualifications of 
Russia’s Western critics who use force for political ends, and shows 
that it is not the Soviet oppressions that really interest them at all, 
but the object with which the oppressions are committed. Altogether 
this is a stimulating little book, which will cause its reader to stop and 
search his own heart. M PHILIPs PRICE. 


Poland’s Westward Trend. By Ernest R. B. HANSEN. 1928. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 92 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


HERR AvuGusT MULLER, in his foreword and introduction to this 
little book, remarks that the German expansion eastward is con- 
fronted to-day by an equally strong desire on the part of Poland to 
expand westward—an impulse not satisfied by the Peace Treaties. 
To prove the existence of this trend, which he describes as a very 
active threat to the peace of Europe, Herr Miiller quotes extracts 
from four responsible Polish writers. Bukoviecki hopes that time and 
wisdom will bring about an “ universal rapprochement between East 
Prussia and Poland.” Professor Grabski urges Pan-Polish expan- 
sion in Silesia and towards the Baltic. Srokovski, formerly Polish 
Consul-General in Kénigsberg, advocates as a first step the economic 
strangling of East Prussia. The author of a pamphlet “ to the Consuls” 
wishes to redraw the frontiers in Silesia. 

The quotations are interesting, although a Polish writer would 
probably find little difficulty in compiling a volume of German quota- 
tions of equal indiscretion. 
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Le Conflit de demain : Berlin, Varsovie, Dantzig. By ROBERT TourRLy. 
1928. (Paris: André Delpeuch. 8vo. 174 pp. 10/7.) 


Tus short volume consists of pleasant little journalistic sketches 
from Berlin, Warsaw, Danzig, the Polish Corridor and East Prussia. 
The strength of the book, and also its weakness, lies in the fact that 
the author has confined himself almost entirely to personal impressions. — 
These are somewhat superficial, but lively and sincere. The general 
conclusions are far fairer to the German case than is usual in a French 
book; but the method of presentation is essentially French. 


The Irish Free State, 1922-27. By DENIS GwyNN. 1928. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xvi-+ 346 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis book is the first attempt to deal, in anything approaching a 
comprehensive fashion, with the progress of the Irish Free State since © 
its inception. Such a book has been badly needed, and the reader | 
will find in it much useful information. Its three parts deal respec- 
tively with Dominion Status, including such subjects as the Oath of 
Allegiance and appeals to the Privy Council; with the founding of the 
new State, including Police and Judiciary, the Dail and Senate, and the 
Budget; and with the work of reconstruction in economic spheres. 
For those who have closely followed Irish affairs it contains nothing © 
new, though they will be glad to have so many matters summarised 
in convenient shape. Outsiders, however, will be surprised at this 
extensive record of constructive work done in so many fields. The 
whole administration of Justice has been organised; -land purchase 
completed, and many improvements brought about in agricultural 
organisation; industries established, and the Shannon electric power 
scheme set on foot; and these with a host of other things have been 
done in a country just recovering from a revolution, under the leader- 
ship of young men with no previous experience of government. No 
Irishman can fail to be proud at reading the record. 

Nevertheless it must be said that the book has obvious defects. 
The author does not live in Ireland, and has not had personal contact 
with the things of which he treats. His book is in the main a com- 
pilation from Government Reports, and from the records of debates. 
He therefore gives throughout the official point of view; and few 
dwellers in Ireland, even strong supporters of the Government, would 
hold that they have been so consistently right and wise in their under- 
takings as he would lead the reader to understand. The views of 
critics of the Government receive too little attention, and there is a 
tendency to take all declarations at their face value without regard to | 
the underlying motives which determine policy. Nor is the book free | 
from minor errors in fact. For example, the Treaty is wrongly quoted 
on p. 8. As a record of what the Government has done the book is © 
useful. Regarded as a description of the Irish Free State it is quite © 
inadequate. B. C. WALLER. 











